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ABSTRACT 

This paper exanines the no-growth phenonenon in 
higher education* A framework is presented for viewing w'bat is 
occurring in higher education as it seeKs to resume a dynaoic state 
of growth* Borrowing from Schunpeter's five categories of innovations 
by which business firns seek to gain a competitive edge over their 
rivals, an analytical framework is developed, and the current 
activities of higher education institutions and agencies vis-e-vis no 
growth are examined* The authors conclude that higher education is 
attempting to develop new products, i*e*, new courses, programs, 
degrees; new methods of production, i.e., improving instructional and 
noninstructional productivity; new aiarkets, i.e*, new sources of 
students; new productive factors, i*e., dollar resources; and is 
reorganizing and restructuring the enterprise. (Author/MJM) 
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Foreword 



This paper examines ihe "nogroAvih" phenomenon in higher 
education. By any common yardstick, a period of enrollment stabili- 
lalion is currently being experienced. The rate of enrollment growth 
is greatly reduced from the boom days of the I960's, although some 
enrollment growth continues. When viewed from a broader per* 
spective and utilizing the concept of transverse progression, tlie 
overall decline predicted by many har. not occurred, and higher edu- 
caliori "growth" is likely to continue, even though at a slower rate. 
A framework is presented for viewing what is occurring in higher 
eduCiViion as it seeks to resume a dynamic state of growth. Borrow- 
ing from Schumpeter's five categories of innovations by which busi- 
ness firms seek to gain a competitive edge over their rivals, an 
analytical framework is developed and the current activities of higher 
education institutions and agencies vis*i-vis "no growth" are 
examined. 

The authors conclude that higher education is attempting to de- 
velop new products, i.e., new courses, programs, degrees; new methods 
of producton, i.e., improving instructional and uoninstruciional pro« 
ductivity; new markets, i.e., new sources of students; new productive 
factors, i.e., dollar resources; and is reorganizing and restructuring 
the enterprise. 

Larry L. Leslie is professor, program chairman, and senior research 
associate, and Howard F. Miller, Jr., is a research associate at the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, The Pennsylvania Stale 
University, 

Carl J. Lange, Director 
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Overview 



An era of "no growth" in CMrolhnents is said to be fast approach- 
ing American higher education if indeed il is not already here. 
All hough there are imporiant residua! ellccls, the decade of lit- 
mendom enrollment growth is now just another entry in tl)e hignCr 
education history books. We have witnessed the end of a period 
of unusual growth in higlier education, but a period no less unusual 
than that which is now unfohling, just as the greatly expanded 
enrollment numbers of the late I950's and the 1960's were accom- 
niodaicd, it appears that higher education nuist now respond to an 
equally rapid decline in the rate of eiuollnient growth. In a real 
sense only the direction of change is altered; the rate of enrollment 
growth has declined as rapidly as it once rose. 1 he effects upon 
higher education institutions may be no less profound tlian those 
of that earlier^ more sanguine era. 

If there is a lesson to be learned from the period of growth^ it is 
that major enrollment changes are felt broadly and deeply. All 
facets of tlie posisecondaiy system are likely to be alTccted by the 
present declines just as they were by the rapid increases, and new 
issues and problems will arise that will occupy much of the time of 
educational leaders. Institutions must now respond with a vigor at 
least equal to that which was demonstrated in that earlier era. 

This paper discusses the no growth or steady state into which we 
now appear to be entering and the implications foi higher educa- 
tion. Cihapler 2 defi nes the steady state, tells what is commonly ineant 
by tlie phrase and demonstrates that it is already largely a reality. 
This chapter shows that whether enrollments or institutional income 
is the criterion, no growth is an appropriate descriptor. Chapter ^ 
places the no-growih phenomenon in jts bro?.der perspective. Pro- 
vided here is a means for viewing present enrollment trends in an 
historical light. From this vantage point, it can be observed readily 
that there Iiave been other such lulls in higher education enroll- 
ments, but that the general pattern over time has been one of 
constant growth. From this historical view, the genesis of a theo- 
retical concept emerges. Further chies for this concept are taken 
from economic theory. The theoretical concept that emerges in 
Chapter 3 is labeled transverse progression: the concept that, overall, 
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growth must continue to occur in essential social systems so long 
as the society itself continues to progress, as opposed to decay* 
At the beginning of Cliapter 4 there emerges from this concept 
a framework for analyzing how an essential social system, such 
as higher education, is able to right itself in a period of decline 
and once again begin to show growth. This analytic framework is 
the structure for examining what will occur in higher education as 
enrollments decline* that is, as innovations are produced in attempts 
to reverse the downward enrollment trend. The five categories of 
the framework, or kinds of innovations, derive from Schumpeter's 
Theory of Economic Development, They are (1) the introduction 
of new products, (2) the introduction of new production methods, 
(3) the opening of new markets, (4) the employn\ent of new supplies 
of productive factors, and (5) the reorganuation of the enterprise* 
Utilizing this framework, Chapter 4 presents the heart of the paper 
— those facets of higher education that are likely to be affected in 
the steady-state era, and how. This chapter is sub-divided into 
sections corresponding to the five elements of the frame-work, i.e., 
the five ways institutions can and will respond to declining enroll- 
ments and the five areas of activity and concern within higher 
education during this period of readjustment Chapter 5 concludes 
with a brief summary, three caveats, and some forecasts as to how 
higher education will fare in its attempts to maintain a constant 
growth, a "dynamic equilibrium.'* It is show^n that institutions will 
seek to grow in new as well as traditional ways and that ultimately 
efforts will be aimed at qualitative as well as quantitative growth. 



No Growth 



We don't know how lo slow down. All of ui have come up through a 
discipline profoundly influenced by the concept that growth is possible, 
piobabJy inc\iiable» and certainly desirable. Consequently none of m. 
in any of our di$ciplines> has e\er taken ihe trouble lo develop a theory 
of equilibrium (Dennis Meadows, co-author of Limits to Gtou'th). 

The big slowdown is evident all around us, whether we look at 
zero population growth, the mounting sentiment against high-rise 
apartment construction, or efforts to control our rampant use ot 
energy* Dr, Seuss, the incomparably zany author of children^ books, 
perhaps speaks to the core of the issue when he decries our mindless 
mania for '^biggering and biggering»" 

Postsecondary education appears to many to be in a skid, out of 
control w*ith its brakes locked, as it attempts to react to a changing 
social, political, and economic milieu that few would have anticipated 
in the extravagant days of the 19G0's. Many view the future as a 
stormy period of no growth in which austerity will be the watchword 
and stagnation, immovabilily, and rigidity its by-products. Others 
perceive the no-growth environment as one in which needed adaptive 
changes in higher education as a whole will be encouraged, and 
growth, albeit perhaps in a qualitative sense, will continue. 

Before considering the slowdown in postsecondary enrollment 
growth in broader perspective, let us clearly understand what is 
meant by the term no growth and how it may be distinguished from 
other frequently encountered terms such as equilibrium, steady state, 
stationary state, and dynamic equilibrium. 

What Is 'Wo Growth*'? 

Used here, the term no growth connotes a lack of change of size 
in a system. The system is neither expanding nor shrinking. The 
fact that there is no growth, however, does not necessarily imply 
that there is no activity. Consider, for example, two huge snow- 
balls, one sitting on the cold ground at ten degrees, neither melting 
nor increasing in size, and another cascading down a hill in thirty- 
five degree weather gathering snow on the bottom as quickly as it 
melts aw^ay on top. Both are no-growth snowballs as there is no 
gain or loss in overall size. Yet, their interactions with the environ* 
ment differ. One relationship is static, the other dynamic. To de- 
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scribe what may be happening u-ithin a no-growth system we turn 
to terms such as equilibrium, dynamic equilibrium, and steady state. 

Perhaps confusion and anxiety accompany the term equilibrium 
because at often is used to connote inactivity. This kind of inactive 
equilibrium is typical of closed systems, ones that are isolated from 
their environments. The^ thermal equilibrium achieved when hot 
and cold gases are mixed in a chamber or the motionless balancing 
of two children on a seesaw illustrate equilibrium is a closed system. 

On the other hand, tlie term equilibrium can refer to a state of 
activity — the so-called steady state, or state of dynamic equilibrium 
(Andes 1970, p. 5). This kind of equilibrium is seen in open sys- 
terns, ones that constantly interact with their environments. These 
systems are alive and to survive must be dynamic in their reactions 
to environmental change. It is precisely this dynamism that is now 
being seen and felt in postsecondary education despite the pessimism 
that typically accompanies the generic descriptor no growth. 

Thus, higher education may well cease to grow temporarily in 
size, yet may maintain its vitality and perhaps even improve its 
ability to react in an adaptive fashion to changes in its surroundingji. 
Donella Meadows et al. (1972), referring to the potential convcquences 
that can accrue to slowing down, emphasize that even when the 
quantitative dimensions of population or capital (including service, 
industrial, and agriculiura! resources) are in a period of no growth, 
other pursuits — education, art, etc. — may nourish (p. 175). Within 
this paper, steady state and dynamic equilibrium are interchangeable 
terms used to describe activity in a no-growth edOcational setting. 

Measuring Growth 

Before the physician can know what is wrong with the patient, 
he must know that something i5 wrong. Hence, patient complaints 
typically lead to the measurement of gross indicators of health, such 
as body temperature and pulse rate. Similar signals within post- 
secondary education have and are being flashed in the form of en- 
rollment slowdowns and dollar shortages. 

Enrollments appear to be the most valid indicator of the grow^th 
climate in higher education; certainly, they are the most commonly 
used. Income, on the other hand, tends to follow enrollments in 
much the same manner that football gate receipts follow attendance 
figures. State appropriations are based largely upon the number of 
fult'time equivalent (FTE) students, and even the federal govern- 
ment is moving toward placing more of the institution's future in- 
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come in the hands of prospective student enroUees. In those cases 
where state appropriations do not Row directly from PTE's, those 
institutions experiencing rising enrollments may be demonstrating 
a responsiveness to student needs that legislators may wish to rein- 
force in monetary ways» 

In sum, both enrollments and income may be used to measure 
the growth of an institution, but enrollment figures appear to give 
a clearer picture of the growth environment. 

The Enrollment Picture Today 

Historically, enrollments in higher education have boasted a 
growth record that largely has been unrivaled in our society as a 
whole (Carnegie Commission 1971, p/l). In the 1960s alone, en- 
ronnients doubled, thus outpacing the unprecedented growth in the 
economy and the rise in the standard of living. 

Around 1965, however, and imperceptively at first, the picture 
began to cloud. Confidence in a college education as a one-wiy 
ticket to the good life was jarred as degree recipients began to roll 
off the academic assembly lines faster than the job market' could 
accommodate them, at least in tlie traditional fashion. The good 
jobs commonly found awaiting the college graduate more often were 
not there. Inflation and a broad realignment of social priorities 
meant that state and federal guardians of public funds could no 
longer write higher education the blank checks it had become accus- 
tomed to receiving each fiscal year. Further, political activism on 
the part of both students and faculty continued to stun and even 
irritate an already less supportive society. 

By 1972, enrollment growth rates had fallen to 2.0 percent per 
year from the 12.0 percent rate of 1965 ("HEW News,'' 15 April 
1973: see Figure 1). Based on early returns of a fall 1973 survey. 
Garland C. Parker reported tliat a 2 to 3 percent increase over 
1972 seemed certain, thus establishing at least a 2-vear trend 
(Chronklej 5 November 1973, p. 2). Both in 1972 and as estimated 
for 1973, most of the increases in enrollments could be attributed 
to the community colleges. Yet even in that hearty sector, the 1972 
rate increase was only 5.4 percent, compared with the 11.0 percent 
giowth rate of a year earlier ("HEW News," 15 April 1973, p. 2), 
.Although it was btill possible to speak in terms of percentage in- 
creases in enrollments, there certainly was less growth than most of 
the educational community had anticipated. To the institutions 
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that shared up for a continuation of the enrollment seigc, Icbs growth 
easily becomes no growth or decline in relative, fiscal terms. 

The Census Bureau has examined the slackened growth rate in 
terms oi age and se\, and has reported that in 1972, although the 
general enrolhnent picture showed J>!ight growth, the percentage of 
young people between the nges of 18 and 21 going to college was 
approximately 4 percent below the 19G9 level. As the population 
of these traditional college-age persons has increased* more and more 
of rhem, especially the men, have found things to do other thau 
going to college. Although female enrollments as a percent of the 
college-age population have remained essentially steady (Chronicle, 
5 March 1075, p. 1), approximately 37.G percent of the nation's 18 
to !9 year old men were enrolled in colleges and universities in the 
fall of 1972, compared with \ \ percent in the fall of 1969. Among 
20 to 21 year old men» die percentage enrollment dropped front 

Figure J. Rale of Increase in College Enrollments Since J 960 
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41.7 in 1969 to 30 percent in the fall of 1972. This was the lowest 
level of college-age ninle attendance since 1964. 

DecUiiiiig aiicntlancc iu the private sector has caused gveal con* 
tern, both on the pari of private institutions as they ^ght to survive 
aiut among higher ctlucation leaders who fear the possible toss in 
overall diversity. In 1960, approximately 51> percent of college stu- 
dents were enrolled in public instiuuions. By 1970 the percentage 
had grown to 73>2 {National Center {or Educational Statistics 1972, 
p. 71, Table 87). Current euimates of student enrollment in the 
public sector place the figure at 77.2 percent (NCES 1974). When 
one considers that increases in public attendance arc continuing 
even during times of enrollment stabilization and declining rates of 
growth, it becomes apparent that enrollments in many private in- 
stiiutions are declining. 

In addition to the better^known curtailments of enrollments in 
the private sector, wJierc higher tuitions largely have resulted in no 
growth at all (Shell, June 1973, p, 6), slowdowns have affected slate 
universities and land grant institutions. In the fall of 1972, enroll- 
menu in these institutions were up 2.4 percent over the fall of 1971, 
compared with a 2,0 percent increase nationwide (National Associa- 
tion of State Universities and Latid-Grant Colleges, March 1973), 
The NASULGG figure was substantially^lower than the 5.7 percent 
increase of the year before. Based upon tlie slower rate of applica- 
tions, the NASUl.GC expected enrollment grow th to slow^ further to 
1.27 percent during 1973 (NASULGG, May 1973, p. 1). 

To gain some insight into the enrollment dropoff at state univer- 
sities and )i\ndgr:int institutions, tlie NASULGG (26 March 1973. 
p. 1) administered a survey to freshmen at selected institutions. The 
preliminary findings atiributed the slowdown to tlie growing popu- 
larity of 2-year colleges, and to a general waning of student interest 
in higher education. These reports are significant in that pubHc 
institutions in general have been able to command more stable en- 
rollments than private colleges, at least partially because of their 
lower costs of attendance. Evidence of declining rates of enrollment 
growth in public universities may portend actual declines elsewhere, 
and the pervasiveness of enrollment stabilization in higher education 
generally. 

Attendance in graduate schools further supports the slowed growth 
noted in state universities and landgrant institutions and in higher 
education overall. In the fall of 1972, graduate enrollments were 
only 1.9 percent higher than the previous year (AUman 19/3), with 
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fi!N(-yc:ir giadiKUc c".:. Hiucnts up a nuTc six-Iuiiulu'dlh of 1 per- 
<cm ("Otnp:nrti wiili .he r> to 10 |>crtciu iiuicascs of previous years 
(Caittcr H)7S, p. 

A final perspective on the enmlhnem slowdown is provided by 
examinii^g enrollnieiu per degree course or degree credit rather than 
simply by viewing raw inimbers of students. An Office of Education 
tally of fall 1972 enrollments reported by Allan Cartter (1973, p. 3) 
notes a decline of 1.1 percent in the number of first-time enrollees 
in degree courses — in other words, fewer full-time regular students. 
Although raw enrollment figures may continue to grow at slow rates, 
a decline in enrollments per degree credit means that on the whole 
students will partake of *'less college*' than formerly. In 1971, the de- 
cline in rate of growth of firbl-tlme freshmen enrollments became an 
absolute decline in several categories of private and public institu- 
tions. Colleges all-in-all may suHcr financially even if the on-going 
increase in raw numbers of students continues. 
'In a few >^'ords, we may characterize higher education as having 
undergone a period of rather marked decline in rale of enrollment, 
with the 2-year institutions and technical schools faring best, and 
the small, private, sectarian institutions faring worst. However, 
/even those institutional types with the soundest enrollment postures 
are faced with the necessity to economize and to recruit vigorously 
to maintain a satisfactory margin in the face of severe inflationary 
pressures. 

Enrollments Tomorrow 

What cioes the future hold for enrollments in higher education? 
Before offering an answer to this question, it would be worthwhile 
to examine the risky business of making predictions. 

Most enrollment predictions, according to Folger (March 1973, 
p. 2), turn out to be simple ratios of a fixed enrollment rate to the 
chatiging size of the college-age population. Enrollment forecasts 
in this sense depend exclusively upon increases or decreases in the 
number of eligible students within a certain age cohort, usually 
taken as the 18 to 21 year old group. Other factors certainly ought 
to be considered; but as Folger points out, a lack of adequate data 
on the number of college dropouts who plan to return to college, 
on the noncollegiatc sector ot postsecondary education, and on 
attrition rates across the nation by class level muddles the forecasting 
of enrollments (p. 3). Folger also notes the additional confusion 
that arises from the myriad definitions of what constitutes a student. 
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Not only are our current data bases inadequate for precise pre- 
dictions, but also inicer/ziinties about the fticure Kould be a iiindrance 
even if we really knew how sindoius were acting now. The present 
volatile birth rate is one such uncertainly. At present the birdi 
rate is about 2,11 births per family, with iis direction of change 
and its implications for future enroUmenis unknown. Another un- 
certainty is the degree to wfn'ch educational structure will (oosen to 
permit more '^stopping in" and "stopping out." Yet another is the 
extent to which new hfestyles will divert students from college 
altogether (Carnegie Commission 1971, p. 3). One wonders whether 
the cultural revolution is already exerting significant influence upon 
traditional college-age males who are attending college in decreasing 
proportions. Furthermore, what are the eJTetis of the state of the 
economy, of the "new technologies" in higher education, of the 
elimination of the draft, and of new modes of financing higlier edu- 
cation? 

To illustrate the precariousness of even short-range projections^ 
one may look to an analysis of envoltment forecasts for the fall 1972 
term at The Pennsylvania State University. It was anticipated that 
85,7 percent of the freshmen who began there in the fall of 1971 
would register in tlie fall of JD72* Instead, only 80.6 actually did 
so, representing an unanticipated loss of 430 students. All other 
classes enrolled at Penn State in the fall of 1972 showed similar de^ 
creases in registrants over and above anticipated losses. Interest- 
ingly enough^ the number of students who dropped for academic 
reasons did not increase, nor did greater ntimbers graduate than 
expected. Until more detailed studies are conducted, the losses are 
being listed as increases in the number of *'no shows" and "official 
withdrawals" (inira-university memorandum of 8 January 1973). 
Not only is the art of long-range projecting in its infancy, but even 
year-by-year enrollment tiredictlng is imprecise at best. 

With some of the indirect shortcomings in enrollment predicting 
in mind, let us proceed to look at the enrollments of tomorrow. In 
1971, the Carnegie Commission began projecting a short-run enroll- 
ment trend based on a series *D' census data revision. The Conv 
mission characterized the projection as "go-stopgo." Enrollments 
were to continue to go up by about one^haK in 1080, then level off 
in the 1980's^the "stop" phase. Another "go** stage, characterized 
by enrollment increases of about one-third, was to be the trend for 
the remainder of the century. A later puhVicnuon by the Carnegie 
Commission (1972) essentially echoed this earlier enrollment forecast, 
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In 1973, the Commission came forth with a new reviMon based 
on U. S. Office of Educatiou clata» Census Bureau projections, and 
nctiial decreases in college and nnivciiity cmulhnejUs in 1971 anJ 
1972 (Carnegie Commission 1973b. p. 95). The earlier projections 
for the 1980s were recompuied {n the downward direction by 1.5 
million students to a total expected of 1).4 million, while the projec- 
tion for the decade of the I980's was down one million and for the 
year 2000 it was down 3.4 million to 13.2 million students. Tlie 
trend was still ^'gostop go/' but the '*go's'* were to be flashing yellows 
and the "stop's" were to be deep reds. 

Somewhat in contrast to the Carnegie projections w^ere those of 
Allan Cartter (1972), known for his record of "most accurate" pre- 
dictions. Cartter, who based his estimates on data for children 
already born, noted that the size of the college age cohort would rise 
another 10 percent by 1980 (p. HO), then enter a period of decline 
more rapid than that predicted by the Carnegie Commission. While 
Cartter predicted that college enrollments would follow the popula- 
tion trends for the typical age cohort of traditional students, the 
Carnegie Commission predicted an upsurge: in the enrollments of 
nontraditional students, keeping the decline of the I980*s to slightly 
less than 1 miUion students. 

In a later address, Cartter (1973) made use of the latest Census 
Bureau series *F* population projections to revise downward his 
already bleak predictions. He anticipated about an 8 percent en- 
rollment rise to 1980, then a marked decrease to 1990 (p. 4), His 
8 percent increase during the remainder of the 1970*s was ap- 
proximately equal to the estimates gained from projecting the raw 
population data (based on children already born) to 1980 — i.e., an 
increase of 2.33 miUion over the present 15.5 million in the )8 to 21 
year old age group. This appears to indicate that Cartter either 
felt that little adjustment was necessary for decreases in the per- 
centage of 18 to 21 year olds who will go on to college^ or that this 
reduction will be offset by increases in the percentage of other age 
cohorts who attend. 

Series T* census data call attention to the shift in the population's 
age composition that accompanies a declining biith rate. Tlie pro- 
jected increase in the median age — from 28.1 to S5.6 by the year 
2000 (Bureau of the Census, December 1972. p. 3) — if accompanied 
by a growing interest in alternative forms of postsecondary educa- 
tion, might offset the marked decline of the 1980's predicted by 
Cartter. As the matter stands now, however, it will require a 
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diligent ciTort in planning anil perseverance to stave off ihe kinds 
of cni'olhnent drops Canier predicted for tlie 1980's. 

In sum* data currcnily availnMe plus enrollment projections for 
the next two decades indicate:- iluii higlicr education will progress 
from modest enrollment increases in the l970*s to either slight or 
major decline in the 1980's. 

What Is Happening to Imiituiional Income? 

^Enrollments, which are growing more slowly now than in the 
prosperous 1960's, have been cited as the key indicator o( whether 
we are now in or will soon enter a nogiowth era. Institutional 
income patterns verify the slowed or no-growih trend in higher 
education. 

The pri\ate sector has received the most severe blows. In a study 
of income and expenditures in 48 private institutions, Jenny and 
Wynn (1972) illustrated the clear trend toward diverging rales of 
income and expenditure. Between 1960 and 1968. the annual in- 
come gro\vth rate was 9.7 percent; however, a drop in the rale of 
income growth during 1969 and 1970 lowered the rate to 9.5 percejit 
per annum for the decade (p. 9, Table C). Tlie trend toward de- 
creasing rates of income growth in the latter part of the 1960's was 
unmistakable. At the same lime, the rate of growth of total ex- 
I)enditures increased in the last 2 years of the I960's from 9.8 
percent, previously, to 9.9 percent (p. 9, Table C). These data point 
clearly to the widening gap between income and expenditure growth' 
curves. 

In addition to this general cost-income spread, several other eco- 
nomic factors influenced the decline in the institutional income of 
the private sector (Reineri 1972b). Among these were the decreases 
in corporate giving, diminished tax incentives for private donations, 
and depressed stock prices, which affected both foundation giving 
and the equity of securities held by institutions (p. 18). Perhaps 
the psychological effects of these "paper losses" were most severe of 
all 

Income trends for public insttutions are summarized annually by 
M. M. Ciiambers (1971, 1972, and 1973). In 1971-72, state appro- 
priations to higher education for operating expenses reached the 
loA^'csi year-to-vear increase (7 to 10 percent) since 1962. Stale ap- 
propriations to 98 state universities for 1972-73 decreased in 11 
instances, while 16 insiilutions received increases of less than 10 
percent, the amount calculated by the Office of Research and lu- 
ll 
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formation (Xormal, UUtiois) required lo inaituata services at constant 
levels {1972, Preface), Figures recently releaKd show that slate 
spending over the last 2'Vear period, 107Ma7S, \s'3s about the 
same as for the previous 2ycar period. States showing rapid 
pop\dation growth (e.g., Arizona anu Nevada) and others with de- 
veloping systems of higher education {e.g., South Carolina and 
Arkansias) were illustrative of states showing gains in the neighbor^ 
hood of 20 to 30 pcuent per year (Chan\bers 1073, p: 6). Since the 
average was only 7 to 10 percent, institutions in most other states 
obviously fared far less well. 

Inflationary pressures are still high and have resulted in back- 
sliding by large numbers of institutions. It costs more than it did 
a year ago to merely accomplish the same thing, as expenses con- 
tinue to grow at a faster rate than income. So-called **hold-theJine*' 
state appropriations are cutbacks as long as costs are not similarly 
held constant. In higher education as well as in most sectors of 
the economy* the problem is running fast enough to stand still. 
More fortunate institutions are accomplishing this, while less fortu- 
nate ones are falling off the inflationary treadmill. 

Whether wc clioose to use institutional income corrected for in- 
flation, or invtiintional enrollments, the slowdown in growth appears 
strikingly to be upon us. Higher education institutions today are 
engaged in hard-fought battles in many sectors just to manage cost- 
ofdiving increases. 

Having summarized the projections of others, we would like to 
turn to an alttrnative view. As will next be shown, we think that 
higher education is more likely to react to the current slowdown in 
a dynamic manner such that idtimately it will survive and continue 
to grow, if not in size, then in tlic ciuality of services it provides and 
in the quality of life it nurtures. 

I.est we become mired in the nearsightedness brought on by a 
preoccupation with w!ut may be only a temporary condition^ let us 
turn our attention to a broader perspective from which the events 
of the 1970s and 1980*s may be viewed. 
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A Broader View 



Enrolment in Perspective 

Relativity may be an even more relevant term in the social sciences 
than it is in the physical sciences. The tremendous higher edu- 
cation enrolhnent growth of the 19GD*s makes 2 or 3 percent 
annual entoUment increases seem to many as no growth at all. 
Heightened faculty and administrator expectations cannot now be 
met. Indeed, many persons arc speaking and acting as though higher 
education enrollments nationally were on the decline. Of course, 
with total enrollment growth averages barely on the positive side, 
some institutions are experiencing net declines; but for many col- 
leges, modest rises are continuing. 

It IS important to view the steady state in a much broader per- 
spective, for preoccupation with temporary phenomena may only 
serve to distort reality. Only when an objective view is taken can 
appropriate reaction be made to resulting conditions. 

This is not to say that there are not real and important effects 
of the present, relative decline. Indeed, the rapid growth of the 
1960*s resulted in a new, expansionist ethos for many institutions. 

Not onlv had curollment at boili the iindetgraduate and graduate levels 
been mushrooming, but institutions had increased the <iuaUty and variety 
of their course ofTetings and liad icsponded (o the demand for greater 
cqualitv of opportunity ii\ higher education by increasing their expendi- 
tures on student aid and by developing special programs to facilitate 
participation in higher education oi sKtdents with less than adequate 
prepaiaiion (Kerr 1971, p. vii). 

As a result of this expansion, the present slowed-growth condition 
is for many institutions one of actual organizational decline. Having 
geared up to receive large numbers of new students each year, many 
institmions must now cut back in the facilities and staff added in 
anticipation of continued growth. '*Mothballing" hard-gained stall 
positions, facilides, and organizational procedures is never a pleasant 
experience. Substituting economy measures for plans of expansion 
comes as hard to higlier education as it docs to any social institution. 

It is true historically, nevertheless, tliat both relative and actual 
declines have been only temporary conditions in higher education. 
If liistoty offers any lesson, it appears that in all likelihood the steady 
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slate will be «i momeiuary phenomenon — althongli the niomeni 
surely will appear to involved parlies lo be a rather prolonged one. 
As figure 2 shows, the general einolhnent curve over lime has been 
constantly upward; enrollments have fnogrcsscd tramverscly. Al- 
though the curve ha$ oscillated in its year-to-year path, its general 
path as shown by tlie dolled line has been in an upward direction. 
This dotted line, or line of transverse fnogression as it shall be called 
in this paper> has risen steadily over time, even though the more 
specific curve has fluctuated periodically as enrollments have risen 
and then fallen and then risen again. 

From figure 2 it might be hypothesized that higher education in- 
stitutions as a whole are in a constant state of dynamism, seeking 
somehow to sustain long-term growth ov transverse progression. 
Altliongli tlie system botii peaks and reaches low points periodically, 

Figure 2, Higher Education Enrollments Since IS90 (Millions of 
Students — Logarithmic Scale) 




is'in l-mi) 1910 VJ20 1^40 1950 I960 1970 

Sotircc: conhnncci in S, Hep I. c»f rommcrce, Staiistical Ahitmrt f>f the 

Utiiled Stales, 1972 (from 1930. p. IU3)» and Jon S. Greene. Yearbook of Higher 
Education J97)/74 {1890-1956, p. 481). 
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and assumes the characicrisiics of a steady slate, the overall pattern 
appears to be one of dynamiim and steady giowth. (Although the 
population curve is exponential [s-shaped], indicating an eventual 
leveling ort, only about 3 to 5 percent of (he population presently 
is engaged in higher education at any one time. Considerable room 
for gro\vth remains.) 

The question of interest now is whether higher education's his* 
lory of transverse progression need necessarily continue. Is there 
good reason to believe that the present no- or limiiedgrowlh trend 
will be reversed and that higher ed.ication will continue its "growth" 
— however that may be defnied? (Enrollments no more tell the full 
higher education growth siory iliau the Dow-Jones Average tells 
the GXP growth story. Borli have been rather good indicator 
variables^ however.) Figure 2 shows that from history this would 
indeed be the prediction; however, by itself higher education's case 
history would seem lo be an inadequate base for making long term 
enrollment projections. 

More evidence is needed as to the plausibility of transverse pro^ 
giession as a theoretical concept before its value in making gen- 
eralizations can be a^^i^erted. At the very least, other systems must 
be identified that illustrate tiie operation of the concept. Even this, 
of course, does not establish completely transverse progression, al- 
though it may demonsuatc sufficiently the plausibility of the con- 
cept in higher education. 

Let us turn to two other systems to observe whether they behave 
in a like manner, whether transverse progression seems to apply to 
systems similar to higher education. In this way we may gain con- 
fidence in transverse progression as a theoretical concept of value 
to our purposes here. Although only two systems are discussed — 
economic systems and life systems — many others could be included 
and indeed passing reference is made to some later in this chapter. 
Due to space h'mitation, only one, the economic system, is discussed 
in detalL 

The Eionomic System 

The American economic system was chosen for a somewhat de- 
tailed analysis for two particular reasons: American higher educa- 
tion has been shown to grow^ in relation to the American economy 
(OWeill 1971, pp. 7-9); and it, like higher education, is an essential 
social system. If the economy is to continue to expand, there is 
good reason to believe that higher education too must expand. In 
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the post-industrial age any society that expands economically appears 
to be diaracteiizcd by an increasingly complcK technology and a 
work force that is correspondingly technically sophisticated. Thus, 
the relationshi|) of the growth of the economy to the giovvth of 
higher education is liardly surprising. Uoth the development of 
sopliisticated technology and the preparation of the necessary man- 
power to employ that technology are largely the domain of higher 
educaiion institutions, whicli are thus essential organisations. The 
economic and higher education systems may periodically get out of 
perfect phase with eacJi other, but this loss of synchronization can 
only be temporary because oi their extreme interdependence. Through 
viewing our economic system, we may, therefore, come to a belter 
understanding not only of higlicr education's growth but of its 
present and future declines. 

That transverse progression applies to our economic system is 
witnessed in part by the lack of theory or specialty in any field or 
area corresponding to steady-state economics, In !a>man's language 
there appear to be few if any steady-state or no growth economists.^ 
There is very little economic theory based upon the maintenance 
of a steady economic state over lime, i.e., no economic giowth, al 
though there may be developing a systematic body of knowledge 
related to what is called **siagflaiion/* 

Further, there arc no economic terms corresponding to the con- 
dition of no growth. Indeed, tenns generally considered as synony- 
mous to or descriptive of the no growth condition have other mean- 
ings in economics. Concepts such as the stationary state in which 
nothing ever happens (Baumol 1959, p. 5), and equilibrium, a state 
that exists when a firm has no motives for modifying its activities 
in Any way (Baumol 1039, p. 62), are useful in economics only for 
theoretical purposes. They have no relationship to a no-growth 
economy. Economists do perform "static analyses"; however, tiiese 
analyses are not studies of tlie steady economic state but ratlicr are 
temporal cross^seciional analyses of economic phenomena (Baumol 
1939, p. 5).^ In economics, statics is deHncd simply as the study 
of cross-scciions of time (Baumol 1939, p. 6). Thus, discussions of 
statics in economics need not necessarily concern either economic 
growth or decline. 

Equilibrium, as used in economics, may be interpreted in a similar 
fashion, although its more common usage is as indicated above. In 



I Sec parts 3 and 4 ol R, J. Hicks, Value and Capital, 1939, 
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neither case is tlie term tised to connote a steady economic condi- 
tion. Equilibrium is invoked as a necessary condition for tlie sola-, 
tion of niatlieuKiiical equations much as the reader probably has 
done in beginning algebra. Statical syi*tems are defined as the seiies 
of cquilibiiuni equations, the statical analysis being done on equa- 
tions that represent economic conditions (variables) at cross-sections 
of time. A tin'rd use of the term is in the context of "dynamic 
equilibrium" in which sui)p!y and demand, again for theoretical 
purposes, are kept In constant cquilibriimi over lime — the inter- 
section of supply and demand constantly moving up and down in 
dynamic balance, lliis dynamic equilibrium is comparable to the 
Hicksonian notion of a moving equilibrium {Hicks 1950), the pivotal 
line of which appears analogous to the line of transverse progression 
described earlier. 

It has been shown historically that the American economy has been 
in a constant .slate of growth since the beginnings of the nation; 
over dnit' (he economy has always progressed transversely (Abramo- 
vitz and David, May 1973, pp, IL^S-ISP). At any given moment the 
economy may be improving or detiining. but even the declines are 
part of the dynamic process of growth. 



ftut general economic growth as we have known it is not a balanced, 
sieadv ^late ulTair in essence any more than it lias been such in its 
m\n\ul lealistic details. Rather, central features of the historic process 
of gruHlh siiKC {ho eatJiesi \ears of the Republic may best be viewed 
as part of a sequence of technoh^icnlly induced trnx erses, disequilibrium 
transitions between sticccssivc growth paths-each new^ path being charac- 
terized bv higher wealth output proportions and rt fortiori b\ per capita 
output Ic\els higher than the one left behind (AbraUJouti and David 
}973, p. 429). 

The economic growth curve then can be characterized (at any given 
time) as an oscillating phenomenon following a line ot transverse 
progression. In the words of Poincare, 



, . . although the svstctn may not exactly repeat itself starting from an 
art)inaiv initi,il state, \el in general it will return to the vicinity of 
its initial state and nearlv repeat its motion during a long inleival of 
time (liiikhoff and Lewis 1933, p, 310), 

In classical economics, constant progress {the line of transverse 
progression represented graphically as the curve of best fit plotted 
tlirough the points representing the size of the economy over each 
point in time — see figure 3) is explained by the following (Baumol 
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figure American Eeonornic Groicih ^ince 190^ (BUlioi I9i7 
Dolla rs — L oga rith m ic Sea le ) 




Source: U. S, DepartmciU of Comnicrre, November 1938. 



1959. p. 15): In its progressive state, the economic system is char- 
acterized by considerable industrial resources or factors necessary 
for production. This tends to cause a rise in total production, and 
the higher the production the higher are wages. (These conditions 
characterize an expanding economy that increases at a rate faster 
than the historic line of transverse progression.) Higlier wages lead 
to an increase in population; but because productive factors are 
limited in quantity, the incAiased production results in a decreased 
average return per capita. With the additional labor devoted to 
production, increased wages must be paid, which tends to consume 
larger portions of profits and tlicrebj to reduce tlie inducement to 
invest. At this point the direction of tlie specific curve of economic 
growth (the actual curve showing the periodic ups and downs) is 
downward away from the more general line, the transverse progres- 
sion line, and only a corrective factor wilt turn the economy (the 
specific line) back toward growth (the transverse line). 

In the classical economic model the economy is seen as a series of 
such constant, naturally occurring corrections. The natural tendency 
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IS toward the maintenance of a dynamic equilibrium about the line 
of transverse progression. The stockmarket represents a similar be- 
havior as h corrects consia»uly to the ovcr-clianging economic, politi- 
cal, and social climate. The daily market reiwrt in commenting ui>on 
these corrections often venders bucli pronouncements as, "the market 
is oversold," or "the market is undersold/' Either statement is likely 
to be in partial explanation as to why investor interest is either wan- 
ing or increasing. Technical corrections in the market are being 
witnessed. It is an interesting parallel to the major point of this 
chapter that investment analysts and brokers advise clients constantly 
that they should not panic as a result of day to-day fluctuations in 
the market, but that tliey should take a broader pcrspeciive and 'enter 
the market for the long nm, which will surely yield a handsome 
return on their investment. 

There are many factors -iffeciing the economy and corrections may 
be made long before the serious declines occur. If possible, fums 
not wail for profits to disappear before taking anticipatory, cor- 
rective action. Workers will likewise anticipate changes in the job 
market and fluidity in the labor force may result. Further, artificial 
devices may act as brakes, preventing the system from oscillating too 
widely. Examples are government subsidies to business, regulations 
governing the raising of capital and the operation of the stockmarket, 
and collective bargaining on the part of workers. All reactions tend 
to modulate the on-going day-to-day curve which, therefore, deviates 
widely from the general curve of transverse progression only on in- 
frequent occasions. 

Even socialist economists accept the eventuality of transverse pro- 
gression in a capitalistic state. Indeed, their writings are based upon 
this theoretical concept although it is not so labeled. Agreement is 
clear that growth in a capitalistic society will occur as predicted by 
the transverse progression theory. The only argument is with the 
final outcome. Socialist economists believe for various reasons thai 
the capitalistic system eventually must decline.2 

Doei the Transverse Progression Concept Apply to Higher Education? 

It has already been shown (I) that the history of higher education 
enrollment growth indicates the possibility of transverse progression, 
and (2) that higher education grows in relation to ihe economy. Can 
the case be made that higher education is analogous to our eco- 

2 Sec Joseph Schutnpcler. The Theory of Economic Det elopmenl (1934), and 
Paul M. Skccz), The Theory of Copilalislic Development (1019). 
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iiomtc system and thus that constant growth or trnnsvcrsc pro- 
gression is descriptive of the higher education system? At least one 
other test would seem to be required before concluding that higher 
education parallels the economic system. What is it that such sys- 
tems must liave in common to fu tlie transverse progression model? 
The functions l)eiformed by such a system must be essential to the 
total social system. 

Is higher education an *'essentiar' system? Can we conceive of our 
society without higher education? Does it serve an essential function 
similar, for example, to that served by the apparently essential eco- 
nomic, transportation, and communications systems? 

Industrial nations rely generally upon higher education systems 
for their trained manpower, for the technicians, experts, and man- 
agers who will make the system function. Post*industrial nations are 
absolutely dependent upon higher education institutions for prepara- 
tion of these persons. 

Higher education institutions serve many roles in addition to the 
preparation of trained manpower. ^Vestern universities have been 
the preservers and transmitters of W^cstern culture. They have been 
the conservers of the freedom to question and to criticize society. 
Through the liberal arts and general education, Western civilization 
continues to be preserved for posterity. 

We cannot conceive of our social system without some form of 
higher education. Its functions are too crucial. Thus, it appears 
almost certain that the higher education function will be maintained. 
We cannot imagine that higher education will be allowed to decline 
to a point of nonexistence, though present forms may expire. In- 
deed, a society evolving in technological and sociological complexity 
must be accompanied by a social institution able to keep pace with 
the demands for the skilled and enlightened manpower that is the 
very essence of evolutionary growth. 

That it is the function tiiat is essential, not the structure perform- 
ing the function, can be witnessed in other systems. Radio is not a 
function; it is part ol a larger system that serves a function — com- 
munications. It IS interdependent upon the other elements of the 
communication "system." After tlie invention of television, from sev- 
eral perspectives radio declined. Yet the function, communications, 
was not only retained but was expanded, albeit in a somewhat differ- 
ent form. 

In the evolution of life an organism in its primitive state may 
possess a single structure (e.g., cytoplasm bound by a membrane) for 
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Ciirrymg out all its life functions: digestion, circulation, responsive- 
ness, etc* As the organism evolves in si?e, the single structure may 
become inadequate to cotuhict all body functions. Thus, digestive, 
circulatory, and neurological systems may evolve from a single system; 
and the oldcr» less vital (in the Darwinian sense) structure may de- 
cline* In both the primitive and advanced states the functions, 
though not the structures, were crucial. 

Capitalism may or may not (as Marx and Schumpeter would have 
us believe) survive in spite of a long history of transverse progression. 
It is difficult, however, to conceive of a society without some form 
of economic system responsible for the vital functions of producing, 
distributing, and consuming goods and services. The function is 
critical, though not the form. 

A parallel case can be made for essentially any vital social fun- 
tion. A specific element in the transportation system, e.g., shipping, 
may "grow'* imtil circumstances become more favorable for a new 
clement (an innovation), such as trains. Shipping may then decline 
unless, among several possibilities, tlie total transportation need is 
great enough to accommodate growth in both elements, ships and 
trains, or of course, unless the innovation is a failure. Then it may 
become a significant part of the system's history. In any case the 
evolved element (tiaius) appears likely co grow at a faster rate, at least 
until the next innovation — the motor vehicle — arrives on the scenc^ 
New forms emerge constantlyi but the function performed expands 
each time. 

Higher education serves a major societal function. It appears to 
parallel at least transportaiion and communications as a vital service. 
It does not appear tliat the higher education function will be re- 
placed. Presently, higher education is composed of community col- 
- -leges, 4- and 5-year colleges, universities, and multiversities. Higher 
education may change its form; we may not always need univer- 
sities, or community colleges, or vocational-technical schools any 
more than we will always be dependent upon horses, ships, or trains. 
But we will always need higher education. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The history of liigher education, the demonstration that transverse 
progression occurs in certain other systems, and the evidence that it 

a II ii intCTCStin};» to note that many of the grcni railroad companies arc not 
viUing to acknowlcUj^c the c\rnU»aUly of their TeplacemeiU b\ ihc trucking in- 
dustry. Some have sirnply bought up many of the larger truckwf^ companies, 
Diveisification is an allenipt to Innosate in order to keep pace with competition, 
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is ihe suving of an c^sciuial social fuiution that coiumoii (o these 
systems argues for ihe phnisibih'ty of tiansversc progrcvsioii in higher 
education. 

Transverse progression provides ns with ilie proper and broader 
i>crf>pcctivc from wiiicU to view the present cnrolhnent dcch'ne as 
pcrhapi no more than a icntj)orary adjustment to an era of cxpan- 
sioji that wa^ loo cxtrcjnc to be niainiaincd iiidefinitcly, Wiien 
viewed from this llicorctical vantage point, the current decline in 
higher education is interpreted corrccdy to be a necessary adjust^ 
ment. It was obvious from the beginning that the growth rate of 
the '*gokkn years" of ilic H^50's and lOGO's could not be sustained. 
At tlic extreme rate higlier education was expanding, a point of 
diminishing rctmns eventually would be reached. It could not be 
long before the system ran out of potential, traditional students. 
Even if 100 percent of all college-age persons attended college* the 
rate of enrollment increase of these traditional college student would 
have to slow. Tiie wild \'acillation of tlie golden years was almost 
certain to be matched by an e<]ually diflicult and extreme period of 
readjustment. Higher education now appears to be in precisely this 
sort of corrective period. 

Alt of this is not to scoff at the severity of present and pending 
higJiCr education conditions; raiher u i» to broaden pcrspeciivc^ so 
we might better understand events and what the proper responses 
to those events should be. Perhaps the most important realization 
is that corrections will occur Although present proposed funding 
plans (for basic opportunity grants and the resulting higher tuitions) 
might well exacerbate present declines and prolong the period of 
recovery, the demand for higlier education is quite elastic. Tlie 
natural course of events is for recovery to occur. The present de- 
cline is serious only to the extent that higher education leaders be- 
lieve it to be the unavoidable beginning of the end, in which case 
it may become a self-fulfilling prophecy. In the words of Robert 
Schuller, "You'll see it when you believe it." The 'Tighting back/' 
the efforts to prevent a severe decline in higher education, is as 
natural and as necessary as the twentieth century technique of raising 
the Federal Reserve discount rate to slow an overJieated economy. 
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American Higher Education 
In a Period of Readjustment 



An Analytical Framework 

Viewed from the broader perspective, it must be concluded that 
higher education is now in a period of readjusimcnt. Having ex* 
peiicnced a downturn, the system is now seeking to resume its normal 
state of growtli or progrcsMon. It is suggested here that the aciwi- 
ties that are presently of such great interest in higher education (e,g,, 
tenure quotas, non traditional studies, student enrollments) are those 
activities that have to do with higher education's efforts at resump^ 
tion of g>owih. It is further suggested that the framework for or- 
ganizing the examination of these activities Rows naturally from 
transverse progression. This framework emerges from a closer exami- 
nation of how systems seek to recover from the periodic downturns 
that characteiizc their long-term movement, 

-Transverse Progression in the Eeonomic System 

The basic tenet of capitalism is that entrepreneurs search con- 
stanlly for ways to improve productivity and thus enhance the com- 
peiitive position of their firms in the markelplacc. Firms will seek 
to introduce innovations (i.e., new procedures, inventions, discov- 
eries that cause productivity improvements) that will give them an 
advantage over their competitors. 

The consolidation of innovations, each resulting in some produc- 
tivity gain, explains why the economy grows constantly. In busi- 
ness, innovations are not innovations forever. At first slowly, then 
more rapidly, others adopt the innovation and thus a productivity 
gain is consolidated within tJie entire system, much the same as in 
biology where a new genetic '^innovation'' is soon consolklated within 
related species. Many current collegiate innovations !iave in reality 
existed for a long time, :md are only now being con?iOlidated. As 
innovations occur, ar*e adopted, and are consolidated, the total net 
ellect is progress, or transverse progression. h\ essence, it would 
seem that the graphic profde of the quantitative sum of all such con- 
solidations of innovations is represented closely by the line of trans- 
verse progression, which is the pivotal line around which technical 
corrections occur. 

In higher education the "firms" are collegiate institutions, all 
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striving to bo bcUci, njtupcthivdy, than other such institutions. 
Schuni|>cter (193}, p. GG) has identified five kinds of economic innova- 
tions from whkik parallels can be tlviuvn to higher education. These 
Ave categories i)rovide the fianicwovk for anal>7itig higher education 
in the no-growth eta~as higher education seeks to revitalize. That 
winch is of intorcit in higher education during this period should 
be found within this framework, 

L The introduction of a ncio good or a neto grade of good already 
in use — In higher education one of the goods being provided is a 
credential that signifies a given amount of work has been accom- 
plished. Over time wc have seen a umnber of innovations in this 
regard. Thirty; foriy, and fifty years ago an innovation was the bao 
calaureate degree for teachers. More recently it was the associate 
degree, and now it is the external degree. 

2. The introduction of a new method of production, e.g., a new 
type of labor-saving machintry — Perhaps there is no good example 
of this type of innovation in higher education due largely to the 
labor intensive nature of the higher cilucation process. The use of 
media in higher education is a poor example due to its underuliliza- 
tion. On the other hand, the larger class size evidenced over the 
past several decades might serve as an adequate illustration. 

3. The opening of new markets — This has been a ricli area of 
innovation for higher education over the years. American higher 
education^ias progressed from elitism to democracy to egalitarianism. 
The present wave of egalitarianism has been evidenced by greatly 
added attention to the "new students," who are the disadvantaged, 
the womeji, and those past traditional c^>ilege age> to name but a few* 

4. The employment of n next) source of supply p)oduction factors — ■ 
Higher education has taken a back seat to few institutions in its 
search for new resources. At the outset, its resources came from in- 
dividunls, from churches, and to a lesser extent from local govern 
menis. Higher education progressed to a greater reliance upon local 
funds and then upon state funds. Finally the resources of the fed- 
eral government were tapped. Today, in a period of general decline, 
the system is seeking to utilize tlie resources of each of these forms of 
support more fully. 

5. Tlie reorganization of an industry, several industries, or part of 
an industry, e.g., a monopoliiation of some industry. — Higher educa- 
tion institutions are forming consortia and in extreme cases are being 
combined or amalgamated. They have formed research centers and 
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institutes internally, added additional campuses, and in many cases 
revitalized vocalional tcchnical ofterings. 

Kven from this meager list, one can easily sec how higher educa- 
tion can anil is responding to the decline in enrolhnents. Many of 
these innovations may result in a nontraditional kind of growth: 
higher enrollments may not be the outcome. What the system seems 
to lequire is the dynanu'sm that growth often brings. 

This realiiation, coupled with a broader view of things, is required 
for a more accurate understanding of where we are in higher educa- 
tion and where wc are going. Armed with the knowledge that the 
pending steady state in liighcr education will, in all likeliliood, be 
only temporary, let us proceed to what niay be the issues and prob- 
lems solved by the coming innovations. 

The Ifitrodnction of New Products 

Higltcr education is in the process of developing new products in 
an eHort to generate new and regenerate old student interest. Ex- 
panded enrollments are the goal. Considered here arc issues related 
to the declining job market for many college graduates, the changing 
motivations of college students, acul il\e maintenance of the institu^ 
tional flexibility needed to develop new products at a time when 
tenure arul collective bargaining contracts are emerging rapidly as 
potentially constraining forces. 

What are the products of higher, education? Traditionally, instruc- 
tion, research, and public service liavc been defmed neatly as outputs, 
with the former receiving major attention by productivity analysts. 
Some sort of student output, such as student credit hours, or in some 
cases the student-faculty ratio, are the typical units applied to the 
measurement of institutional productivity. 

However, students are not uniformly viewed as tlje products of 
higher education, and they will not be so viewed here. Students 
have been variously considered as end-products (degree holders, edu- 
cated people, etc.); consumers, as they select colleges, programs, and 
courses; and part of production itself, as they uniquely interact with 
their environment in the elusive educational process. This semantic 
entanglement will be avoided by defining (student-related) products 
as those higher education services "consumed" by students. This 
is considered an appropriate definition for our purposes since it is 
student choice, however well or poorly made, that most directly 
affects enrollments — which are the center of attention in this paper. 

With students viewed as consumers, higher education's "products" 
become the institutional features that presumably adect enrollments: 
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courses, degree programs, norutegrce programs, ihe character of the 
instiiution as perceivctt by the stiulent (Clark 1968, p. 179), virtually 
the loinliiy of what on instiiution ofTers its student-clients. 

I'erhaps the greatest stinwdvis to the creation of new higher educa- 
tion products is the current and projected reduced demand for 
collcge-irainc{t matipower. Manpouer surphjses in some profes- 
sional fields (teaching), significant though reduced demand in others 
(law), and very sliglu demand for most liberal arts graduates is the 
/ current employment scene. In only a few isolated fields is the fore- 

cast clearly optimistic. At the Ph.D level supply is considered al- 
most universally to far outpace demand. At both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels, most prospects are dim for the foreseeable future. 
The Carnegie Commission (April 1973a) cstm^aies that only 20 per- 
cent of all jobs require education beyond high school. "Yet today, 
more than one-third of the 18 to 21 age group is in college at any 
one moment of time, and one-half attend college at some point" (p. 2), 

Partially in response to these conditions, regular, full-time student 
enrollments sometimes have actually declined in most recent years; 
and some enrollment shifts have occured internally within institu- 
tions. The future would appear to hold a continuation and expan- 
sion of these trends, but with compensating developments. At a 
minimum, parMime student enrollment increases should continue 
to compensate for regular student enrollment declines. Similar en- 
rollment shifts will continue to occur internally, with direct job- 
related fields benefiting often at the expense of the liberal arts. 

At the same time, there is another driving force for curricular 
change, a force perhaps at the opposite end of the student motiva- 
tion continuum. In addition to those pragmatically motivated per- 
sons seeking traditional employment, there are others engaged in 
*'the search for relevance.** Reference here is made primarily to the 
many adults who seek a different kind of education, often on a part- 
time basis: an education oriented toward hobbies and recreation, 
toward family and personal development, and toward vocation- 
related subjects having a different slant (Commission on Non-Tradi- 
tional Study 1973, p. 17). But there are also the traditional college- 
age persons (18 to 24) who desire educational experiences presently 
(but only momentarily, it would seem) removed from the higher 
education domain. Many students are seeking to spend their college 
years on careers they deem more useful than those typically identified 
with corporate capitalism (Carnegie Commission, April 1973a, p. 171). 
Apprenticeships in diamond-cutting; the following of the "latter day 
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Socrates,*' Paolo Solori, in the AruoiKi desert; or the woodsman's 
life in Maine are ilUisiraiions of how students are searching and 
finding cducaUonal exixirienccs off the wcll-bcatcn college career 
pailiways {Tinu\ 10 April [>. 85), Changing consumer atti- 

tudes at both ends of the motivation cominunm are developments 
to whicfi higlier education is reacting and will intensify its reac- 
tions in coming years. 

These reactions will taKe many forms. In response to the tradi< 
tional student txaving pragmatic employment motives, institutions 
will continue to reallocate resources to meet shifting student dcniajids 
(e.g., the rapid and substaiuial recent expansion of law schools). 
Often this will involve only the expansion of existing offerings, but 
more frequently^ new programs (e.g.» environmental science) will be 
required, some of which wili involve only moderate changes (e.g., 
iuterdisciplinaiy programs), h\ii oiliers of which will involve complete 
reorientations and retoolings. 

Even the traditional liberal arts departments will be affected. 
The increasing job-oricntatio!! of students and the willingness of 
liberal arts departments to respond w'lth new products has already 
been documented in a few institutions (Chronicle, 4 February 1974, 
p. I). Since 19GG, at Stanford University the number of English 
majors has dropped from 347 lo 218 and the number of political 
scieiice majors has declined from 342 lo 224, At Southern Illinois 
University, where English, foreign languages, history and ir^aihematics 
have experienced large enrollment losses, the School of Technical 
Careers notes significant enrollment increases. One response to en- 
rollment declines by the Romance Language dejxirtmcnt has been 
to call for an "applied foreign language curriculum" designed to 
combine foreign-language study with programs in business, govern- 
ment and mass communications. At the University of Texas the 
Engtish department has expanded its offerings to include a course 
entitled Editorial Procedures, an obvious attempt to appeal to stu- 
dents with strong vocational orientations. 

The more severe departures from traditional programs fall under 
the heading of nontrnditional studies: options for life-long learning, 
shifts in emphasis from the granting of degrees to the providing of 
service to learners, credit by examination, credit for life experience, 
and a variety of programs with special missions (Hartneit 1972). In 
some institutions, new nontradiiional programs rival in magnitude 
the traditional oflcrings; in others, which liave had the function, 
historically, nontraditional education is merely being revitalized. 
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The community colleges have enjoyed considerable success in draw- 
ing the **new" students; most of their continued enroUmcm growth 
is accounted for by part-time students, many of whom fu this descrip- 
tion. Proprietary institutions are also increasing in appeal. In 
Pennsylvania recently, enroHments were up by 70 percent in one year. 
Early in 1973, the Uell and Howell proprietary school system was 
serving 11,000 students in eight locations (Doherty 1973, p. 182). 
The Empire Slate College of the State University of New York and 
the Syracuse Research Corporation's FiveCounty Project in New 
York State (Commission on Non-Traditional Study 1973, p. ix) are 
other examples of institutions witli a s|jecial commitment to non- 
traditional education. 

Nontraditional education also is being developed widely within 
longstanding institutions as a means for articidaiing new products 
with new markets. Of the 1,185 institutions surveyed by the Com- 
mission on Non-Traditional Study, 47 percent reported some efforts 
at nontraditional education, most of which were of recent origin 
(p. 29). Many of the new elTorts are broad in scope. Aquinas Col- 
lege {Hruby 1973) has established Encore, a special program sched- 
uled between 9 am. and 2 p.m. for degree-seeking women with 
school-age children (p. 31). Anollier 700 students are enrolled in 
Career Action, an evening program serving students who seek job 
credentials (p. 35). Another initiative involves an external degree 
program for former students who left school before graduating (p. 30). 

Regardless of whether tlie higher enrollments resulting from such 
efforts at curricular reform are "Hawthornian** in origin or are funda- 
mentally superior approaches, it is becoming clear that initiatives in 
the direction of providing ujiivcrsal postsecondary education may 
bring change, the scope of which, according to Veysey (1973), has not 
been seen in 70 years (p. I). 

Flexibility of New Products — In order to respond to a changing 
social, political, and economic environment, institutions of higher 
education, like business and industrial firms, must maintain the 
flexibility sufficient to allow tlie introduction of new products. Un- 
h'ke the firm, Jiowever, higher education responds not only by meet- 
ing perceived needs, but also by defining them, that is, by offering 
insights unobstructed by ihe glare of the profit motive, and generally 
usehd beyond the limitations of individual perspective. Higher edu- 
cation institutions attempt to market products that balance the ful- 
fillment of needs as perceived by society with the responsible criticism 
of those perceptions. 
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The capabilities of facuUy ami llicir willingness to innovate are 
j considered presently to be the major determinants of institutional 
(Icxibility and thus the ability to develop new products. Also im- 
portant is the economic flexibility or the lack tliereof created by the 
faculty mix by ncailenvc rank nm\ length of service. 

Presently the most common concern visuVvis flexibility is the por- 
tion of faculty who hold tenure. With declining enrollments, the 
great faculty mobility of the past will be markedly reduced and tar 
fewer academic openings will occur. Changes in the character of the 
profession will be considerable. To paraphrase John D. Millett, 
"For thirty years the academic profession lias been the career, now it 
will be one university'^ {1972, p. 12). 

The Commission on Academic Tenure in Higher Education judges 
that most institutions probably would find it dangerous if their ten- 
ured fatuity constituted more than one-half to two-thirds of the total 
full-time faculty during tlie decade ahead (Commission on Academic 
Tenure 1973, p. 50). Yet the present tenure figure is put at 64,7 
percent nationally (Bayer 1973, p. 17); and even if only one-quarter of 
the eligible faculty were granted tenure, the ranks of the tenured 
would swell to 78 percent of all faculty by 1980 (Mann 1973. p. 88). 
It is estimated that the figure would reach 90 percent by 1990 under 
current practices (Carnegie Conunission, April 1973b, p. 54). 

An in depth study recently completed in Pennsylvania revealed a 
comparable 63.9 percent tenure figure for all faculty in the state 
(Creasy 1974, p. 39), with certain institutional types demonstrating 
much higher percentages (p, 37). In the state-ownt^l tnlleges xr^ 
university alone, 83 percent wxre expected to hold tenure by the efi 
of 1973 (p. 37). 

Anxieties are high as administrators fear for their ability to bring 
about institutional change and improvement (Park 1972, p. 33), and 
slogans such as "tenured in" conjure visions of higher education with 
all the inflexibilities of the Civtl Service (Carnegie Commission, April 
1973b, p. 51). An inherent conflict is predicted between the univer- 
sity seeking flexibility and the faculty quest for job security (Man- 
agement Division, October 1972). 

\o( onJy tenurer but concomitant increases in academic ranks and 
length of service contribute to fears of higher education ossification. 
Forecasts considering these-factors indicate that concern is justified 
(Creasy 1974, Chapters IV and V). Furniss (1973) and the Institute 
for Educational Development (fanuary 1973) have constructed faculty 
mix models that leave little doubt as to the tremendous influence 
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faculty composiiions will liave on the total institutional costs of 
operation, 

A great number of strategies have been suggested for holding the 
line on tenure, Furniss (1073) advocates the use of visiting profcs- 
sors, giving retired professor\ temporary appointments, and forming 
a single instiiutional pool for all vacant positions (p. 5). The New- 
man Commission, in the liefjort on Higher Education (March 1973, 
p. 10), seems to believe that a good part of tlic problem will solve 
itself because of new markets for Ph.D. s in the community colleges. 
The community colleges, oii the other liand, are somewhat skeptical 
as to the appropriateness of the rescarch oricntcd Ph.D. degree to the 
purposes of their institutions (Cohen and Urawer 1972, p. 152). The 
four options typically considered by administrators are (1) to freeze 
hiring, (2) to frce/e rank and salary, (3) to abolish tenure, and (4) 
to delay or make a secondary tenure decision (Mann 1973, p. 89). 
After examining present practices, Mann (1973) advocates full dis- 
closure of the facts to the faculty, job restructuring, the expansion of 
sludent markets, the promotion of outside activities (including con- 
fiscating of money earned by faculty for outside w^ork), early retire- 
ment, and flexibility in ranks, i.e., downward as well as upward 
"promotions." 

However, in other places (Hopkins, August 1973) lowered retire- 
ment ages are seen as ineffective over the long run; and tlie extension 
of probationary periods is rejected because turnover would be re- 
duced, faculty anxiety would rise, and too few positions for senior 
stall would result. Baumer calculates that a higher figure, 76.7 per- 
cent, is the most preferable tenure level (Baumer, Spring 1973). 

Any efforts to set tenure quotas will be viewxd by faculty as tlneats 
to job security, Thus, collective bargaining would be expected to 
increase, resulting in considerable loss of management flexibility. 
For example, union contracts sometimes result in the rigid setting of 
class size and teaching loads (Angell 1973, p. 97). 

An Opiimlsiic Look — That an older and more tenurcd-in [acuity 
would result in somewhat greater institutional inflexibility would 
appear to make logical sense. However, it is possible that the rela* 
tionship ma- have been overestimated if it is correct at all. One 
dissenting view holds that effectiveness in the professions and indeed 
in higher education appears to be much more dependent upon ex- 
perience, knowledge, wisdom, and maturity than on youthful vigor 
(Woodring, 10 December 1973, p. 24). Another investigator has 
shown that age and academic rank correlate neither with the lack 
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of adaptivoiicss to social tloniaiuls, with iiKulctiatc pcifoimniice ia 
class, nor with faihuc to luulcitake icfoini. Rather, the relationship 
IcmU in the positive tlijcciioii, indifaiing that pcrfosnmicc, adapla- 
lioii, and thoiigliis of lelorin increase with rank ;uul age. Fiu tlicr, 
there was no evidence that tenure led eitliei to stagnation or to cur- 
lailcil output (Hlackburn, July 11)72, p. 31). 

In the past tacuUy tuive shifted from one field to anot!\er and thus 
they may be expected to continue to do so in the futinc, particularly 
given the catalyst of a tight joh market. Twenty percent of all 
holders of the doctorate chajige fieUls by their fiftli year of c nploy- 
inent, and another 20 i>ercene do so by the 25'year benchmark {Har- 
mon 19G5). 

Finally, the AAUP notes: "Just as the end of growth in the si^c 
of the fa(u]ty leads lo a gradual increase in tlie ratio of tliose ten- 
ured, so the giadual aging of the present faculty will ultiniately lead 
to a tendency for the ratio to ilecline" (American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, December l*J73, p. ^129). 

S^ew Methods of Production 

Higher education institutions generally have been less inch'ned 
ilian have !)usiiusscs to seek innovations through higher produc- 
tivity. Ijidecd, as O'Neill lias slioun tliere have been in ijuajitila- 
tive terms virtually no producti\ity increases in lughei education 
since (O Neill 1971, p. 1). 

In spite of this disinclination on the part of collegiate institu- 
tions, there is considerable current evitlence tliat, faced witli im- 
pending fmancial crises, most institutions will search for means of 
raising productivity. 

Simply stated, productivity refers to output per unit of input. In 
higher education the rotigh, working definition of productivity is 
the size of the iustitiuional budget in relation to the number ol 
students educated. A college spending fewer resomces to educate 
more students is thought to be a more productive institution than 
its obvious counterpart — the one spending more to educate fewer> 

Althougli con^plex procedures have been developed for precise 
measurement of productivity, it is sufTicient to our purposes here 
to note that instructional productivity can be increased by reducing 
tlje amount speiU while holding the number of students educated 
couNtani or utarh so, or by keeping spending more or less constant 
while increasing the output. Though this ai)proach is a bit sim- 
plistic, it is probably a fairly accurate statement of how the public 
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nnil most college ndminisiiators niul boards view ilic possible xcso- 
liitions of the i)roblem. Further, the ai)proach avoids unresolvable 
productivity disputes that would be couuierproductive to the pur- 
poses outlined here. 

As noted in the literature, n^osi cITorts to improve productivity 
would appear to lit rather neatly in(o either of two genera! cate- 
gories: efforts to raise instructional productivity and efforts to save 
money through better management, that is, through efficiencies in 
athninistrative activities. It is probably not surprising that the 
former has received the major attention. With academic instruction 
consuming approximately 50 percent of the budget in all kimis of 
institutions of all sizes (O'Neill 1971, p. 1), the large savings often 
reciuiretl for institutional solvency can come only from efficiencies 
in this largest budget area {Chambers 1%3; Riissell J 965, pp. 273- 
303). 

Even so, actual efforts to improve instructional productivity are 
not in equal proportion to the potential savings for one very good 
reason: resistatu faculty attitudes. College faculties are well known 
for their opposition to changes in instructional techniques. The 
anticipated great surge in the use of mass instructional media 
(television and movies), whicli were pioneered at the University of 
^^innesota and 1 he Pennsylvania State University in the late 1910's 
and early 1950's, never materialized. Although these media have 
been adopted nominally on many college campuses, the lecture 
method and the most flexible of all audiovisual aids, chalk and 
chalkboard, continue to dominate higher education instruction na- 
tionwide. Although institutions are being exltorted to experiment 
with Labor-saving instructional devices and leclmiques (Doi 1965, pp. 
112-111; Gillis 1971, pp. 361.377; McLeod 1971, pp. 12-13), long 
experience tells us that most such iirgings largely w^ill fail to yield 
tlie hoped for gains. A sobering research finding is that "the tradi- 
tional lecture and textbook generally got high use compared to 
newer forms hke programmed learning, team teaching, and television 
teaching" (Kelly and Wilbur 1070, p. 86). 

Nevertheless, old ideas with new twists are receiving a fresh breath 
of life as a result of the fuKuuial downturn in higher education. 
Beardsley Ruml's Memo to a College Trustee. (1959) has been re- 
moved from the management rousultaiu's dusty shelves and rein- 
troduced as an idea who^e time might finally have come. Ruml's 
original plan to increase the student faculty ratio to 20 to 1 through 
the combination of large lecture courses of 90 to 300 students, small 
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Iccnirc-clixussion sections of 15-90 jytutlotics, and sctui-tutorials of 
10 'to IG studcius, lus been only moderately modified by current 
nianij)ulators. Addcil to his conibination of techniques have been 
independent study, private tutc>ual>, ineilianital audio tutorials, ami 
computer-assisted instiurtion, U\ attdiiioa to llie kunil Plan, there is 
now the Wnkiux Vhii (Hakau 1%*), pp. :j03l, Vi-\S), the Kiefier Plan 
(Uowen and Douglass 1971, ChajUer II and Appendices A and H), 
and perhaps bcsi known, tlie Howcn-Douglass Plan (Bowen and 
Douglass, 1971). Whereas Hakan would emphasize tutorial instruc- 
tion anil KieJler uoulil focus on programmed independent study, 
Howen and Douglass have ilesigueil an eclectic plan composed of 
elements of both of these plus elemenis of the Rmnl plan. Howen 
and Douglass present three moile)> with \arying sludent-facnUy 
^ ratios and varying levels of course proliferation, showing how die 
instruttional budget could he cut by as much as 55 percent (Bowen 
and Douglass 1971, Cliapter 5). 

The suggested means for improving instructional productivity are 
many. Perhaps no list is so complete as that olfered by the Manage- 
ment Division of the Acadenty for Fducational Development, which 
oilers "Nineteen Ways Colleges and Universities are Increasing the 
Studeni-Farulty Ratio" (Behrens, October 1972, pp. 3 5). Included 
are eight tcclmicpies for establishing hnger classes, four means of 
cmbing course proliferation, and seven miscellaneous methods. 

On the adminisiraii\'e or management side, attention is being 
given to reducing costs through efTicicnt management procedures. 
Indeed, a "rapidly growing management movement" has been identi- 
fied in higher education (Chronicle, 16 April 1973, pp. 1, 4-5). Often 
thwarted in their attempts to improve instructional productivity by 
recalcitrant faculty, yet faced with the necessity of cutting costs, 
instiuuiotial managers have emphasized other ways to raise instruc- 
tional cflkiency. They have been inclined to place a freeze on the 
hiring of new faculty, to stiffen tenure policies, to hire adjunct 
faculty, and in general lo reiluce the size of teaching staffs. 

Outside die direct instructional aiea, systems analysis, progiam 
budgeting, management information systems, and management by 
objectives, prophesy the increasing bureaucratization of higher edu- 
cation. The increasing nccfl for recordkeeping alone will add con- 
siderably to this already rapidly developing trend (Chronicle, 15 
January 1973, p. 6). 

A specific technique now enjoying extiaordiriary popularity is 
cooperative education, by wliich up lo one-half of an institution's 
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urulergraduate enroUces are occupied in ofFcainpns employment ai 
any one time. A common scheduling pattern in cooperative educa- 
tion programs consists of a freshman year of fnll-iime on-campus 
study, followed by alternating periods of off-campus work experience 
and on-campus academic study. Almost 300 colleges and univer- 
sities currently offer some form of cooperative education in at least 
one of their acatlemic programs (Knowles 1974, p. 2). Many others 
are examining the opportunity for extraordinary savings in instruc- 
tional costs (which may approach 80 percent by one estimate) 
{Knowles 1974, p. I), as witnessed by the nearly 300 additional in- 
stitutions that responded recently to a U. S. Office of Education 
call for proposals for support in establishing cooperative education 
programs (Knowles 1974, p. 2). 

A precis of a case study may serve as a summary statement to this 
section. In A Survival Kit for Invisible Colleges, President Norbert 
J* Hruby of Aquinas College (1973) describes how his institution 
was brought from financial disaster to relative affluence in a period 
of three short years. After having lost $450,000 between 1968 and 
1971, and having projected a 1971-72 deficit of $125,000, the college 
instead ran a surplus of $130,000 through a series of community 
education projects and stringent internal management procedures 
(Hruby 1973, p. 54). President Hruby reports that both die (acuity 
and administration became more productive and more fully em- 
ployed as a result of the^e new programs. Classes were fuller, 
facilities were used in nonpeak hours, expensive special equipment 
and facilities were more fully used, and more adjunct faculty were 
employed. The institution's student to faculty ratio rose from 12.5 
to 1 to 17 to 1 in 4 years (Hruby 1973, p. 48). 

Opening New Markets 

Increasingly the attention of liigher education is being drawn to 
the exploration of new student markets. Although the attraction 
of new students ultimately may also require new job markets for 
graduates, of direct and immediate concern to higher education in- 
stittuions is simply the recruitment of greater lumibers. To institu- 
tions, new students represent a life-sustaining flow of resources. 

Although the mood throughout many sectors of higher education 
reflects the inevitability of a continuing slowdown (Glenny 1973), 
there are optimists wlio suggest that many potential student markets 
arc largely unexplored, and that these markets offer the opportunity 
for continued higher education expansion. For every present non- 



student who would liavc attended college a decade ago» it is estimated 
that there is ajiothcr noiii>tudcnt who, in terms of personal potential, 
ought to be enrolled (Kiioell 1973, p. 120). S. V. Martorana (1973) 
has observed that '*there are now, and for some decades to come 
apparently will coniinne to be, more clients for post-high school 
educational services than tlie organized enterprise in higher educa- 
tion will reach" (p. 5). 

^fore concrete evidence supporting these perceptions is offered 
by the Commission on Non-Traditional Study (1973). Using a rep- 
resentative sample (the residents of 3,910 Iiouscholds) of the ap- 
proximately 10 1 million people between the ages of 18 and 60, the 
Comniissiou learned that while 30.9 percent were engaged actively 
in some educational pursuit, loosely defined as such activities as 
independent study, on the-job trainings and correspondence courses, 
another 15.0 percent or 17.7 million people nationally reported an 
interest in further education (p. 16). Allowing a generous ratio of 
four to five of these students for each full-time equivalent (FTE) 
student, full exploitation of tlic market potentials would result in 
an increase of 10 million FTE students. It is quite clear that even 
in these lean times higher education still has room to grow. 

The list of lucrative new student markets is long and is still 
growing. First there are the traditional adult and transfer students 
{Carnegie Commission, August 1973, p. 36), wlro represent markets 
that seldom have been cultivated in the past. There are also the 
academically undcrprepared of all ages, many of w^hom are dis- 
advantaged (Losak 1973; Cross 1971; Roueche and Kirk 1973; and 
Roucche 196S). There are the married women; the older, working 
individuals; and the incarcerated. There are the markets created 
by other societal forces: the *'new'* students resulting from the up- 
grading of vocational and technical programs from 1- or 2-year 
status to baccalaureate c(|uivalency; those representing lowered attri- 
tion rates, which have resulted from the dollar incentives to colleges 
to keep students enrolled and from declining wwk availability; and 
those resulting from expansion of the "right to college'* doctrine 
(Management Division 1971, p. I). There are die nortraditional 
and seldom-mentioned markets characterized by V^ista, the Youth 
Conservation Corps, and trade-union apprenticeship programs (Car- 
negie Conmiission, October 1973, p. 95), and there is perhaps the 
largest i)Oteniial market of all: tliose in need of job retraining and 
updating (fluitt 1973, p. 18). Finally, there is the prc-college age 
market of high school juniors and seniors who meet academic stan- 
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(lards of posUccontfary level programs (Cariicgi'c Commission, August 
1973, p. 6). All these and additional markets already arc being 
explored in many institutions, particularly in community colleges,^ 

Foreign sUKlcni markets al^o represent a potential pool for further 
enroUnicni gro^vti> in American higher tducaiion. West Germany^ 
for example, currently has a surphis of 50,000 students, 500 of whom 
will be stu(l>ing in the United States, tuition paid by the West Ger- 
man government {Chronicle, i February 1974, p. 2). With the un- 
certain state of the world economy, the efficient use of ingher educa- 
lion resources becomes of high priority to all nations. The unused 
capacity of AuH'iican higher education may attract even greater 
numbers of students from a variety of foreign countries. 

A coiolhuy of the increased searching for new students is tlic 
prcilicted greatly increased competition for students both among 
and widun institutions (Folger, 15 January 1973, p. 6)» There is 
almost certain to be greater competition between the public and 
private sectors (Shell. Jime J 073, p. 5), and among internal units of 
individual colleges and universities. To most public institutions, 
enrollments represent tuition income and per capita state appropria- 
tions. To private colleges they represent tuition income that composes 
about three-fourths of all institutional resources. Clearly, die con- 
test for potential students between the two sectors will grow in 
intensity. 

Within each sector the competition will become equally fierce, 
with higlicr status and lower costs sometimes determining who will 
survive. To the present at least, institutions with high prestige, 
often the universities, have generally managed modest growth 
(SASULGC, 26 March 1973); and low-cost institutions, generally 
the community colleges, have continued with relatively largo en* 
rollment gains (G,2 percent for public 2-year institutions, with a 
12.9 percent rise in part-time enrollments — Parker, April 1973, p. 
458). Meanwhile, those institutions that have no clear advantage 
in either regard, often the '^invisible" private colleges, die state 
colleges, and former state colleges recently transformed by legislative 
fiat into universities, bear tiie brunt of any enrollment losses. Further, 
there is evidence that in the future, low-status community colleges 
also may begin to decline or at least greatly slow in Uieir enroUmeni 
growth as ilie Federal Basic Education Opportunity Grant Program 
and various state grant programs approach full funding. Under 
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these programs low-income students, who preso/uly attend com^ 
munity colleges in dhproponion^ite mmihers, would be provided 
suiricient resources to opl for more prestigious instiiuiions. Major 
evidence already exists that mauy such students would do just that 
(Leslie and Fife 1974). 

Kveti wtthin institutions tlicrc is likely to be intense competitiot\ 
for students as funds arc distributed iu relation to the number of 
student credit-hours produced, Kitlicr additional resources for growth 
or selective pruning of faculty rosters accrue to administrative vmits 
that experience significantly altered enrollments. Perhaps the most 
intense internal struggles will occur between liberal arts and occupa- 
tionally oriented components, with the latter gaini?ig at the expense 
of tJie (onncr in a steady or declining job market for college gradu- 
ates (Glenny 1973, p. 146). 

It may also be presiuned that pressures to maintain enrollments, 
coupled witli the growing wave of egalitarianism, will result in 
lowered admissions standards in many if not most institutions. This 
tendency already is so widespread that examples are probably not 
required- Since J970, the ratio of collegiate applications to accep- 
tances has declined in almost all institutions (NASULGC, 6 May 
1973). 

Along wnth efforts to explore new student markets, some educa- 
tors are considering how old markets can be maintained. Thus 
attention is being given to the declining job markets for some gradu- 
ates. One such case is that of the Ph.D., for whom federal educa- 
tional support has diminished (down 40 percent since 1968 — Report 
Of} Higher Education 1973, p. 9) and for w^liom employment demand 
has slackened markedly. Essentially this is because the American 
academic market, the traditional mecca for most doctorates, is filled 
to near capacity> 

Some efforts to fmd new placements for Ph.D.'s already have begun. 
The University of Tennessee has established a program for post- 
doctoral intern fellows. Though remuneration is small, fellows may 
practice their art for a year or perhaps two, while awaiting a regular 
academic vacancy, li has been suggested that industry and govern- 
mental agencies ought to create similar opportunities wherein scholars 
might use their training and gain experience, hopefully with a better 
chance for later emplo)ment (Wildman and Williams, 7 May 1975, 
p. 16). 

Opportunities outside the academic world offer the greatest po- 
tential for absorbing Ph.D. surpluses. It is likely that we will find 
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the less tenacious degree rcclplenis drifting into totally new occupa- 
tional areas (sales, business management, etc.); a highly competent 
lew moving into the equally few academic openings; and perhaps 
those who refuse to depart academia altogether marketing their 
talents as tutors and itinerant educators in the burgeoning world of 
nontraditional and external studies. 

Still others may follow Bowen's unique suggestion to seek fruitful 
occupational experiences within their areas of specialization in de- 
veloping countries (1973, p. 9). This "reverse brain drain" would 
compensate in part for the historic American practice of enticing 
away foreign scholars and professionals while providing an appro- 
priate employment outlet for many of our best educated citizens. 

Higher education, by moving to new markets, appears not only 
to be slowly righting itself, but also to be moving away from what 
Hodgkinson has called the ^'single status system** that has resulted 
from the all-pervasive university influence (1971, p» xv). Many of 
the resulting changes will most surely be for the better, while others, 
such as lowered standards, just as surely will not be heralded by all. 

Employing Neu> Sources of Supply of Production Factors 

Factors of production or productive factors consist of all the>»inputs 
required to produce outputs (goods and services). The employment 
of new sources of raw materials, energy, labor, etc., all constitute 
examples of this kind of innovation in industry. Additional money 
to run the institutions, new sources of students, new sources of 
faculty, and new facilities are comparable examples in higher edu- 
cation. Considering the general state of affairs in higher education 
of the various kinds of productive factors (e.g., there is no faculty 
shortage), only two would seem to be promising areas of innovation 
during the present downturn: new sources of students and new 
sources of income. The enrollment of new students is discussed more 
appropriately under the heading of new markets; therefore, only 
the seeking of the transformation resource (money) will be con- 
sidered here. 

Higher education has taken a back seat to few social institutions 
in its search for new fiscal resources. In its early days in America 
these resources came from individuals, churches, and to a lesser extent 
from local governments. Without forfeiting any of these funding 
sources, higher education progressed eventually to a greater reliance 
upon local and then upon state funds. Finally the resources of 
the federal government were tapped. Today, in a period of general, 
relative decline the system is seeking to utilize more fully the re- 
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sources o{ each of these forms of support. Individuals are bemg 
asked to pay liiglier tuitions; corporate bodies are being asked to 
raise their gift coniribuiions; the states and locaHties are being 
presscil to make hnger and larger appiopriaiions; and finally, perhaps 
tlie largest eflort ol all is being made to capture more money from 
the federal government. 

It is ahvays easier and more agreeable iniernatly for an institution 
to ask those who support it lo jMoviilc more money than it is to 
invoke efliciencies or to atiemi)t internal clianges that would produce 
more income. Given tlic choice, few insiiiutiotud leaders will choose 
retrenchment over growth. Altliough demanding greater and greater 
amounts from governments and from tuition-payers may lead eventu- 
ally to conllict with external groups, liarmony with those in close 
daily cdhtad cm be maintained ahnost inilefinitely, and institutions 
can grow and prosper. On the other hand, new programs, new 
courses, new academic standards, and institutional efficiencies can 
produce internal conflicts. 

Only on rare occasions have institutions looked within for addi- 
tional fumls. This did occur, for example, after the Civil War 
when faculties witlistood salary reduciions to meet rapidly rising 
costs rather than allow higlicr tuitions (Rudolph 1962, p. 199), and 
during the Great Depression when lower salaries matclied enrollment 
ileclincs. Unt sucli events are rare. Present trends indicate that 
the rate of salary increases will merely become slower, sometimes to 
the point tliat increases will not match inflationary rises (Chronicle, 
4 February 1971b). 

From 1960 to 1070, the annual percentage change in total current 
fnnd expcntlitures by institutions of higher edncaiion ranged from 
approximately 12 to 17 percent (Carnegie Commission 1972, chart 
1, p. 3). and appropriations generally kept pace (Chambers 1958- 
1973). Since 1968, however, current fund expenditure increases have 
been slowed in keeping with a comparable slowing in appropria- 
tions. In an effort to maintain steady growth and to offset these 
conditions, Institutions have been seeking new fiscal resources. For 
example, tuition has risen over the past 5 years at a rate 20 percent 
faster tiian the rate of increase in per capita disposable income during 
the period from I960 to 1072 (Carnegie Commission 1973a, p. 11). 
Although considerable internal dollar savings arc possible and in- 
deed probable (estimated at 20 percent by the Carnegie Commission 
1972. ]). 1), further rcsouucs almost certciinly will be requiretl in 
the (Iccade of the 1970\ The reasons are several 
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First, higher education is labor intctuive. "Whereas productivity 
gains average 2.5 perceiu in the larger economy, historically, pro- 
cfucijvity gains have not occurred in higher education (O'Neill 
1971. p. 1). Since the days of Plato, tl\c process of ediicalion has 
comisted largely of a teacher and a relatively^ fixed number oC 
learners gathered together in a semi-formal group for the purposes 
of intellectual exchange, Labor-5inving ilevites simply have not been 
a major feature of the teaching-learning proce>s. Thus, while mech- 
anized industries have freed additional resouitc^ through piodtic- 
(ivity gains, such has not been the case in higher education. 

Second, inllation continues to erode more and more of the pur- 
chasing power of the higlier education dollar. So-called *'hold-the- 
liaie" budgets are, in fact, serious financial cutbacks as the tasks to 
be accomplished are approached with fewer doKais than formerly 
were available, 

A third additional higher education *'cost** is related to the gross 
national proiluct or more simply to the standards of living. Over 
the past decade p/^r capita disposable income has increased about 
2.5 percent per year in real terms for the United States as a whole. 
To keep pace u^'th other workers, the professors, custodians, secre- 
taries, and bureaucrats of higher education institutions must achieve 
similar gains beyond hiflation. Since between 60 and 80 percent of 
institutional budgets are involved in personnel costs, an additional 
heavy demand upon higlier education resources is involved (Carnegie 
Commission 1972, p. 6)- 

From w^herc w^ill tljcse additioi^al resources come? It is assumed 
widely in the higher education literature that the pool of resources 
available to higher education from governments will not increase 
signifiranily in tlic coming years (Committee on llconomic Develop- 
ment 1973, p. 13). Indeed, in a 1973 report on the management and 
fuianring of colleges, the Committee for Econoniic Development 
(CKD) bioiioht forth recommejidations that assumed governmental 
Mipport would be raided only to match increased enrollments and 
increases in. the cost of living {Comnnttee for Economic Develop- 
ment 197:^. p. 62). Under the CKD plan the large difference be- 
tween costs and income would be made up by higher tuitions (Com- 
uiittee for Economic Development 1073, p. 82). 

High?r tuitions are a featme cither implied or explicitly stated in 
almost all of the reports of the major groups studying the financing 
of higlier education (CED, Carnegie Conunission, the College En- 
trance Examination fioard, and the Xewman-flEW Task Force). De- 
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pending upon the proposal, Uiiiions would rise by varying amounts, 
but would approximately double in public insiitiuions in the next 
5 or 10 ycar>. TIxq addilionul money raised (estimated at st.7 
billion for the base year 1969 70— Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment 1973, p. iS2) would, in pait, al!ow govenunents to reduce the 
amount of instituiional aid to i)rovide additional support to nee^y 
students. The Jiei gain by insiiuuiojis would be problematic be- 
cause grants to students do not result in higher institutional incomes 
unless tuitions arc also raised. 

With students tlie only party to tlie funding conflict without ade- 
(iuate representation, it is not surprising that additional funds would 
be sought through liiglier tuitions. Appropriation battles between 
institutional spokesmen and state legislatures have grown more severe 
each year. The rate of appropriation growth finalty has slowed, and 
in some cases it lias ceased. As a result, institutions have been forced 
to tap more fully the only other resource pool available to them: 
student tuitions. Although effective student lobbying is now coming 
into existence (e.g., in California), it is doubtful that students will 
become a full partner in the funding debate for some time (Shell 
1973, p. 3). 

A good part of the success these proposals for higher public col- 
lege tuitions have enjoyed lias resulted from a serious split in the 
higher education conmumity. Spokesmen o( the private sector gen- 
erally have been pleased with legislative action to raise public college 
tijitions. Agreeing covertly with the zero-sum assumption of higher 
education resources for the coming years, many private college leaders 
have welcomed any plans that might reduce the gap between public 
and private college tuitions, while providing student grants redeem- 
able at any insutution. 

Unless the high tuition policy fails to have its intended effects, it 
is doubtful that public and private institutions will consort sig- 
nificantly to increase the general level of higher education funding. 
In a few cases the tlircat of legislative action apparently has influenced 
the striking of agreements between the two sectors in regard to some 
matters (e.g., in New York and Nfassachusetts — Shell, June 1973, p. 
7). but only in Pennsylvania has a funding agreement been reached 
between the public and private institutions (The Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Colleges and Universities 1071). This agreement would 
allow no luition increases in the public sector and additional funds 
for stutlent gratus and student-following grants to the private institu- 
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dons, with the net eifcct being snbstantially iticreased public funds 
for higher education in the state. 

With the exception of an occasional relatively original proposal, 
most overt effort to increase institutional resources has been unique 
to individual institutions. Several have begun giant fund raising 
drives (Stanford, Princeton, New York University), and occasionally 
a single institution has launched a broader eflort. For example, 
Aquinas College in Grand Rapids, Miclugan, iticreased its unre- 
stricted budget eightfold in 4 years as a result of a community 
development activity, while tripling the number of community donors. 
Gifts were increased from 577,000 to $337,000 in 2 years, and con- 
siderable additional resources were generated through the opening 
of new markets (Hruby 1973, p» 53)» 

Finally, for the manager who may have overlooked something, 
there is the Academy for Educational Development's *'163 Ways to 
Save Money, Reduce Costs or Avoid Problems in Personnel Adminis- 
tration" (Millett 1972, pp. 31-43). 

In summation, it is perhaps worth reflecting upon Howard Bowen's 
observation that an institution's budget is determined as much by 
its powder to raise money as by its financial need (Bowen 1972, p. 23). 
Employing new sources of productive factors has been a very potent 
area of innovation in higher educsaion. 

Reorganizing and Restructuring the Enterprise 

Under this subheading are institutional actions of consolidation, 
the abandonment of old objectives and related structures and the 
creation of new ones, and the various internal institutional re- 
shufflings that may not necessarily be manifested in physically changed 
organizational structures, Program clianges and the setting of new 
priorities may result instead. 

Higher education currently is reorganizing on several fronts. Within 
individual institutions, academic programs and indeed the very 
structure of the traditional academic department are receiving care- 
ful scrutiny. Between institutions, time-honored barriers to co- 
operation are melting in the white heat of economic necessity. Among 
the institutions within separate states, the emergence of statewide 
agencies responsible for the coorrdination and often the control of 
colleges and universities has changed the organizational complexion 
of higher education such thai many fear that institutional inde- 
pendence will be the unjust payment for greater cost effectiveness. 
And even at the federal level, pressure is being brought to bear to 
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secure greater efficiency through mandated coordination of planning 
in higher educalion institutions, e.g., through the 1202 Commission;* 
authorized by the Education /Vmendments of 1972. 

IVithin the Walls — Organizational patterns that no longer assist a 
college in fulfilling its unique purposes threaten the very existence 
of the institution. The department structure sometimes has impeded 
the free flow ot ideas among scholars of diverse backgrounds and 
interests. Sucli impediments always exist in some colleges and uni- 
versities just as they do in other organizations, but during times of 
financial duress such conditions cannot be treated benignly. 

Though it is largely incorrect and may even be dysfunctional to 
suggest that the blame for the problems of higher education rests 
entirely with the departmental structure, it is not so outlandish to 
relate student dissatisfaction with collegiate curricula and thus de* 
dining enrollments to tlie inflexibility and the segmentation ot 
knowledge represented by academic departments. Thus, many new 
interdisciplinary programs and accompanying structures are emerg- 
{^Sm bioenginccring, human development, sociology of sport) 
within institutions, and occasionally an enUre new enterprise is 
Btatted (e.g., the University of Wisconsin-Green Bay). 

Structural reorganization to bring about institutional cohesiveness 
of purpose is no more striking than the efforts of many colleges and 
universities to reallocate resources in concert with a reexamination 
of their academic offerings. Program review, traditionally nothing 
more than the continuaJ reassessment of academic offerings in the 
effort to maintain institutional vitality, is now more regularly 
countenanced as an instrument by which funding priorities can be 
assigned. Because it is rather unlikely in the 1970's that new pro- 
grams will be added without something else being subtracted, the 
orderly evaluation of ongoing programs has become a crucial in- 
stitutional function. As Paul Reinert put it, financially troubled 
colleges may be rescued if they "find the dead wood" in services, 
courses, and programs, etc, and then selectively put hand to the 
pruning shears (Reinert 1972a, p. 1). 

Thus, major effects of the enrollment slowdown are being felt in 
the internal reorganizing and restructuring of the academic enter- 
prise. Other related effects arc growing bureaucratization and grow- 
ing faculty and stafT unionization. Because of the morass of paper- 
work and procedures that typify it, bureaucratization poses a threat 
to the flexibility of an inslitutio.i at the very time when freedom 
of action may be tiiost urgent. Faculty unionism almost certainly 
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tvill affect authority siructurcs as well as the structure of the ad- 
jninUiratiori, although it may also serve to codify faculty-administra- 
tion relationships in such a uay that paths of action for both become 
better understood. 

InterinsiiHitional CQo{)€Yatiou — In the past, colleges and univer- 
sities rarely felt the need to enter into cooperative arrangements 
with neighboring instiuitions. Academic chauvinism was most con- 
spicuous when two neighboring colleges offered the same esoteric 
program, with neither being able to command an enrollment suf- 
ficient to justify tlic program. Whereas the lavish 1960's were an 
eiicotnagcment to educational exlravagances of this kind, today not 
only are institutions seeking cooperative arrangements for the pool- 
ing of their separate talents and resources, but their survival may 
sometimes liingo upon the forging of such agreements. In the present 
and coming decade of readjustment such innovations are expected 
to be utilized more fully, both in the present, largely voluntary ways 
and as dictated by state governing boards. 

Higher Education and the Stales — The growing state presence in 
matters of higher education is directly related to the pressing need 
for more efhcient and effective use of state resources, wliich has been 
brouglu on by the present relative higher education decline. More 
ami more, state governments hold that if higher education is unable 
to achieve efficient and effective operation on its own, tlie state will 
of necessity intervene. Such interventions already exist, the most 
extreme-form of u'hich may be the setting of student-faculty ratios 
by state legislatures (accomplished in Arizona, Kansas, Minnesota, 
\fissouri, ^Nfontana, and New Mexico; aUempted but defeated in 
New York and Ohio; and currently being studied with interest in 
several states, e.g., California — Behrens 1972, p. 2). 

Another form of intervention is represented by the slate higher 
education agency of which a variety of forms and ranges of respon- 
sibility have been established (see Berdahl 1971). Whether coordi- 
nating boards or more powerful governing boards, these agencies 
have been viewed with increasing suspicion by many educators. 

However, temporarily at least, such boards often have had neither 
the means nor the will to fulfill the worst fears of the institutions. 
It has become apparent in tlie past few years that the respective 
authority of the agencies and the institutioiu to make critical de- 
cisions lias not been clearly delineated, and that the actual amount 
o£ intervention by state boards may vary markedly. Perhaps the 
most difficult and urgent task for tlic state-institutional partnership 
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to accomplish in the coming yea^rs is the carving of the middle 
gromul that will result in the institiUibnal autonomy necessary to 
elleclive internal operations, and the agency power required to yield 
the largest possible return on the public investment, 

Although Slate coordination and conirol are often viewed with 
alarm, tlie potential gains in the period of no-growth also are con- 
siderable. First, an agency with coordinating responsibility can 
assist in the fair distribution of resources and the conserving of 
scarce higher education resources throv;gh the elimination of waste. 
Second, pressures to economize may stimulate an institution to better 
know itself, to gain a firm knowledge of its identity, and by so doing, 
to reveal whether the conditions in which it operates are constraints 
or opportunities (Aldrich i%6, p. 23). Third, accountability to 
governments, though often rightfully perceived as a liability, may 
serve as an opporttmiiy for institutions to demonstrate the value 
of their social contributions and thus their justifiable and proper 
claim upon public resources. Fourth, state coordination has the 
potential for enabling a diverse higher education system, in con- 
trast to the sameness that is so often alleged by the critics of the 
system. By urging fhe elimination of duplication, many institutions 
may be nudged back into those educational corners in which they 
perform best. And fifth, the requirement by some boards that in- 
stitutions develop long-range plans will benefit institutions in which 
brush.fire, day-to-day adminiUraiion has been practiced. 

Although it would be foolhardy to conclude from these five points 
that the emerging state coordination of the no-growth era will be 
all to the good, it is also clear that state presence, in and of itself, 
is a thoroughly insufHcient condition for depression. Coordination 
of institutional elForts and the requirements for planning may in- 
deed enhance the strength and divcisity of higher education, while 
the public demand for wise expenditure of tax revenues is satisfied. 
The preservation of higher education's needed freedom to pull and 
fray tlie social fabric may depend ultimately upon how persuasively 
institutional spokesmen make tlie case for public commitment to tlie 
higher education function. 

Nexo lielatiofiships tvith the Federal Goverrwieut — Although liis* 
torically tlie federal government lias maintained a low profile in the 
affairs of higher education, increased tapping of the federal treasury 
alreaciy has resulted and will continue to result in a much more 
watchful federal eye. Further, new institutional-governmental ar- 
rangements will result. Formerly, the central government dispensed 
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its furuls through spec ijl-purposc categorical grants, the monitoring 
of which for ihc most pnrt veprescnictl the boundavies of federal 
purvieK, But with the passage of civil rights icgislatiou and the 
issuance of achirmisirative orders, federal scrutiny was extended to 
faculty, stall, niu! student i>cr^unncl pohcics. With the formulation 
of collective bargaining agreements, events having important roots 
in the phenonicjion of no-grow I h, most private colleges are overseen 
in many important wa>s by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Witli passage of the Education Amenihnents of 1972, the creation 
of state plantiing bodies, or 1202 Commissions, were authorized and 
now apparently they will be funde<l. Furtlier, (he Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants and National Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
giams mandated student needs as.sessments, which by implication 
severely restrict the college's freedom to administer its own scholar- 
ship and loan funds. And finally, the Amendments called for a 
thorough study of and recommendations concerning those issues that 
bear on the finance of posisecondary education. The resulting re- 
port calls for considerable standardization of institutional reporting 
and data collection nationally. 

In sum, higher education is reacting to the current decline in part 
by reorganization — reorganization within institutions, between and 
among institutions, and between institutions and slate and federal 
governments. Whether internally or externally initiated^ higher 
education as an essential system will seek to preserve its critical 
function; but wliether it will be successful is an issue that remains 
in question, so powerful are the implications of this form of innova- 
tion. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



Summa)y^ 

This paper has shown that an era of no- or limitedgro^vth is 
descending upon higiicr cdnc.uion. Wliether expenditures (or higlier 
cdncaiion arc considered or, as is more typically the case, enroll- 
ments are nscd as the priniaiy indicator, ihc period of rapid gro^vlh 
is largely behind us and periods of net decline may even be experi- 
enced. The enrollment growth rates of 12.0 percent in 1965 were 
2.0 percent in 1972-73. The percentage of 18 to 19 year old males 
enrolled in colleges and universities in the fall of 1972 was 37.6 
percent, down from 44 percent only 3 years earlier; and the fu- 
tmc is not any brighter because of the declining birth rate. The 
potential college-age population of the l9S0's and the 1990's is 
insitfliciently large to allow a resumption of the growth in traditional 
enrolhnents experienced in the 1960's. And these are students al- 
ready born, not numbers projected on some statistician's population 
curve. 

Although the enrollment prognosis from Chapter 2 was not 
optimistic, Chapter 3 introduced a broader perspective. Here it was 
shown that at least lor the present there continues to be growth. 
It was shown that it is largely in the context of the great expansions 
of the 1960's that presjsnt trends appear depressing. Further, it was 
shown that both relative and actual declines have been only tempo- 
rary conditions in higher education. Historically, enrollments have 
mostly risen and only occasionally declined; the general enrollment 
curve over time has been in an upward direction. Like the Ameri- 
can economy, higher education generally has progressed transversely, 
that is, although the curve has fluctuated in its year-to-year path, 
its general path has always been in an upw^ard direction. 

Borrowing from economics, it was shown that transverse progres- 
sion or the constant general growth of an essential social system is 
inevitable in a rising nation. The periodic ups and downs in the 
economy were seen to be periodic adjustments in the economic 
system. It was seen that these adjustments WTre both necessary and 
natural in a gro^^ng nation wnth a grownng economy, much the 
same as corrections occur from lime to time in the capital (stock) 
market. 
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In Chapter 4 it was seen that the iM'occsse.s called innovations, 
by \vhich capitalistic fivms react to periotlic declines are analogous 
to ccitaiu tU'veh^pineius in higher education, and thus that Sdiuni^ 
peter'% catcgoricN of innovation provide a suitable framework for 
cxaniitung higher echiration in a jKniod of lelative or absolute de- 
cline. Higher edvication cai\ inodvicc new '*goods" or new grades 
of "goods": it can alter its nrcihods of "j)rodnction*' and thus im- 
prove protluctiviiy; it can open new **nuirkcts'* by appealing to new 
students; it can locate new sources of "productive factors," particu- 
larly fuiancial resources; and it can reorganize its enterprises. All of 
the activities of pajticular interest in higher education in this period 
of relative dccline'c:ni be analyzed and discussed under this frame- 
work. There arc other major issues currently facing higher educa- 
tion, but those related in some way to the no-growth condition arc 
cojitained in ft least one of these five categories. 

Although It is far too early to form any conclusions, the first 
shred of evidence may now be appearing to indicate that innova- 
tions are aheady having their effect. The r»tc of higher education 
enrollment growtli lias already "bottomed out'' and once again is 
rising after two stabte years. Enrollments in 1973 rose at the rale 
of 3.9 percent (National Center for Kducaiiona! Statistics, Vol. XXII, 
No. 50), rather than the 2.0 percent estimated earlier; and even 
first-titne registrations were up '1.4 percent in public institutions 
after essentially no growth in 1972-73. Most startling of all, graduate 
enrolimcnis rose after 2 years of very h'ttle growth, and tliis in 
the face of a severe PhJ)., surplus (Chronicle, 24 December 1973, p. 
1). Perhaps already the innovations arc having their effects and 
transverse progression is being resumed. 

Conclusions Three Caveats 

First, in discussing our theory of transverse progression we have 
been careful to point out that growth will continue only so long as 
the society itself continues to grow and prosper. Surely an opposite 
effect obtains in a declining society. But whether the society has 
reached or will soon reach a summit, we will leave to more self^assured 
prophets. In any case, toothing bflered in this paper should be 
construed to mean that tlie growtli rate of the 1960*s will be resumed 
or even be approximated. The growth forecasted is of a much 
milder variety. 

The more pessimistic observers of iiigher echicalion have been 
saying for some time (hat there is no room tcft in the market for 
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expansion. The cv'ulcuie poinu'tl ti> is ilic collc^if^lc enrollment of 
;ip|)i(>\inK)ifly pcHcnt of all liigU >chut)l gtiulnatcs in the ^'college 
iige group" (IS lo 21 >e;ir oUK). Aiul vet it is noted thai only from 
3 to 3 ptrctnt ol ilu' total jjo|>nUuion i^ tnioUed iu higher edu- 
ciUiuti at any onr linie. «incl iliat only now arc wc beginning to 
takf serioii>ly tlic [jiisi?iCN> of ediuatiiig jH^sons beyond the typical 
college age. And for iho>c who u'<Hd(l poitu onl that much of our 
popvdaiion is below college age and thus not a potentud market at 
alt, we would only remind tliem tfiat wc have already begun to 
enroll Ingh sdiool jiniiors and seniors in college courses. For those 
who woidd point out tliat only al)om 20 percent of the popidation 
eati be employed iu positions reciuirhig the presumed competencies 
of the baccalameatc ilegree, we would remind them that only a 
geneiaiion (u two ago a liigii school education was considered to 
be overprt-paration for most )ol>s and that now 2 years of college 
is beconnug a reasonable expectation for almost everyone. As the 
^avdih ol ilu' nation continues to gro^v and fannlies share in the 
u'wardv. p;ncrns \\)\\ \\:\n{ tuoie liigher education for their children 
in the recoi^nifioj) that ethuaiion gives an economic advantage to 
tliose who possess it and tlie l>oitn}tial to compete in an ever-expand- 
ing and ever moie complex society. 

Second, wc have also tried to convey the notion that it is the higher 
rduratiou finudon, }iol slurific kinds of insdludojis, that exhibits 
ivansvcYw l>rogvrs%ion, Neitlicr colleges nor universities need neces- 
sarily survive, at least in their i)rescnt form, although we are quite 
ceitain they will; but tlie functions performed therein plus evolving 
functioiis \cill continue to be conducted by some kind of postsecon^ 
dary enterprise. In tlic words of Blackburn (1973), "Academe has 
survivc(\ war, famine, phigue. Christianity, prosperity, and, so far, 
the S1)S (Students for a Democratic Society) and the FBI (Federal 
]\Hiciiii of Invrsfiga/ion) with remarkably little change in structure 
or method for over 2,000 years in the West" (p. 1145). 

Tinrd, we have sovight in tins paper not to inlimaic a narrow 
definition of the term "groicth." It is less cctiain thiit enrollments 
will continue to rise over time tlian it is that gtowth of some kind 
will occur, although we believe thai enrollment growth will con- 
tinue. Futiuc growth may be either quantitative or qualitative or 
both. In the years to come there may liave to be development with- 
out growth, (lualitaiive improvements rather dian numerical ex- 
pansio!u "Change, once again, as from 1870 to 1910, now seems 
likely to proceed at an accelerated rate/* says the Carnegie Commis- 
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sion (1973b. p, 41). Tlie form this ^'growth" or change may take 
is at present obscure, but the nature of man is such that he will 
seek to expand his horizons wherever there is a break in the clouds 
and a paicfi of sunlight. This is the natural course of things, and 
we cannot hold hark growth any more than we can curb man's 
quest for knowledge, truths and a better life. 
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